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Major study of patents in Australia 


by Frank Rees 

THE Australian Industries 
Development Association has 
conducted a major study into 
the impact of the patent system 
on Australian industry among 
74 of Australia's largest 
manufacturing and mining 
comanpies. 

The research and develop¬ 
ment expenditure of the study's 
respondents represents some 
70 to 80 per cent of Australian 
R and D expenditure. 

To lest the linkage between 
the patent system and research 
and development respondents 
were asked two questions. 

• Whether “potential paten¬ 
tability is a decisive criterion in 
the decision to go ahead with a 
particular research project"; 

• “Approximately what pro¬ 
portion of your R and D in re¬ 
cent years would not have been 
carried out if you had not been 


able to patent any resulting 
discoveries.” 

The responses to the first 
question indicate that the im¬ 
pact of the patent system on 
research and development ex¬ 
penditure is not strong in all 
sectors of industry. 

Of the 69 responses, only 
nine (13 per cent) indicated that 
potential patentability was a 
decisive criterion in deciding 
whether to go ahead with a par¬ 
ticular research project in a 
significant proportion (up to 10 
per cent) of cases, or in a 
relatively large proportion 
(over 10 per cent) of cases. 

Weighting the respondents 
by sales value, just over 10 per 
cent of the weighted responses 
indicated that the patent system 
had a significant or relatively 
large impact on the R and D 
decision. 

But weighted by research and 
development expenditure, the 


relevant percentage rises to 22 
per cent, this result being in¬ 
fluenced by a research- 
intensive sector of the chemical 
industry. 

The respondents who in¬ 
dicated that the potential paten¬ 
tability is a decision criterion in 
relatively large proportions of 
research and development deci¬ 
sions, consisted of an electrical 
appliances and equipment 
respondent, a chemical respon¬ 
dent, a paint respondent, a 
power tool respondent and a 
rubber tyre respondent. 

It should be noted that all of 
these companies were of very 
significant scale in their own 
product sectors. 

The general results for the se¬ 
cond question, concerning the 
proportion of R and D that 
would not have been carried 
out if patent protection were 
not available, were similar to 
the responses on potential 
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patentability in the R and D 
decision. 

Of the 61 responses to the 
question, 44 (72 per cent) 
replied that it would have no 
impact. The relevant percen¬ 
tage when weighted by sales 
was 56 per cent, and 50 per 
cent when weighted by 
research and development ex¬ 
penditure. 

A further four respondents 
(6.6 per cent) reported that up 
to 5 per cent of their R and D 
in recent years would not have 
been carried out it they had not 


been able to patent any 
resulting discoveries. 

Again, a major research in¬ 
tensive chemical respondent in¬ 
dicated that the absence of pa¬ 
tent protection would have a 
substantial impact, affecting 
some 31 to 50 per cent of the R 
and D budget. 

Other respondents that 
reported substantial impact 
(over 15 per cent of the R and 
D would not have been carried 
out in the absence of patent 
protection) were in the elec¬ 


trical appliances and equip, 
ment, paper and paper pro- 
ducts, motor vehicle parts, 
plaster board and paint in 
dustries. 

The AIDA concludes that 
the responses to the survn 
lend little support to the pro 
position that the patent system 
is necessary in all industries to 
induce additional research and 
development. 

But, the figures suggest that 
the patent system is necessary 
for significant specific sectors 
of national R and D. 


Bank union fears foreign control 


THE Australian Bank 
Employees Union is concerned 
at the growing foreign owner¬ 
ship of merchant banking 
operations and finance com¬ 
panies — and the adverse ef- 
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ALAN ALDA: 'lilies a aomedy that recognises how Lard it Js to get through life'. 

Newsmakers. July 88,1981 

SEEING IS STIMULATING. 
WATCH TVNZ CURRENT AFFAIRS. 

There's nothing like watching an Interesting 
person giving their views. You may'have heard 
that MASH television star, Alan Alda is 
provocative, perceptive, enlightened. But only If 
you saw him face to fane In his Television Hew 
Zealand Interview with Ian Fraser could you fully 
measure the enthusiasm and zest the man brings 
bo his ideals. 

Don't miss seeing the many stimulating 
Interviews with newsmaking people. Make a habit 
of watching Television New Zealand current 
affairs. Newsmakers. News. Content- >r < ‘ 

Ifre Witness. Close Up. ^ / 
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fects of this foreign investment 
on those who work in 
Australian financial corpora¬ 
tions. 

There are about 500,000 
Australians employed in the 
finance industry (nearly 
110,000 of them in banks). 

The union says that many 
jobs will be at risk if foreign 
ownership is allowed to in¬ 
crease, for example, by grain¬ 
ing ordinary trailing bank 
licences to foreign hanks. 

All banks now uperaie large 
branch networks serving the 
needs of ordinary Australians. 
Most bank workers are 
employed in these branches 
(with the recent exception of 
the newly formed Australian 
Bank). 

But the most profitable areas 


of bank business, in which only 
a comparatively small number 
are employed, are in the large 
corporate clients' account! 
areas and in internatioiul 
business. It is in those prof¬ 
itable areas alone that foreign 
banks are interested. 

If foreign banks were allowed 
to “compete" with Australian 
banks, they would try to take a; 
much uf the “cream" uf the 
business away from them 3i 
possible, but they would not 
ity to move into the branch 
banking area. 

If I his occurred, Australian 
banks would have to respond 
by boosting I heir efforts in the 
corporate and inter national 
areas and by “raiiunalisuij:" 
their less profitable brunch 
banking activities. 




The Money Book 
rides the financial 
roller coaster. 
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The just published 
1981 edition of 
The Money Book 
is a gilt-edged 
purchase at a 
time when borrowing 
and investment 
decisions have 
never been more 
important. 

In The Money Book, National Business 
Finance Editor Klaus Sorensen compares all 
companies on individual performance within 
groups and aids analysis of the comparative bwes 
strengths or weaknesses of different industry secto ■ 

The Money Book ranks all listed New Zeal 
companies by performance criteria .. . and an 
invaluable directory section provides details « 
financial services and lending policies of over 90 ^ 

lending institutions throughout the country an 
key contact people. 

To purchase The Money Book fUl In the A 
Fourth Estate Subscription Service MS/W 
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Muldoon issue last 
blow for local loans 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE latesi Government 
premium stock issue — an¬ 
nounced just over a week ago — 
has rung the death knell of the 
local authorities loans market. 

And the National Provident 
Fund, which has been almost 
singlehandedly supporting the 
market in recent months, is 
rumoured to have made sub¬ 
missions to the Government 
over the lack of “market’’ in the 
local authorities market. 

The fond is also understood 
to have admitted privately that 
it can not continue to carry the 
market indefinitely. 

Solutions to tlic current im¬ 
balance could involve a raising 
of local authority interest rates 
or an alteration of institutional 
stock ratios — both unlikely so 
close to an election. 

According to one market 
t ruder, i lie market is now 
"almost non-existein". 

However, Treasury deputy 
secretary Clifi'Tcrry told NBR 
I hat no specific recommenda- 
tion on the current state of the 
local authorities loans market, 
or the National Provident’s role 


in it, has been made, but “the 
Minister is kept appraised and 
informed by us.” 

Terry is also the chairman of 
the Local Bodies Loans 
Authority, and in this capacity 
he told NBR that the authority 
hod considered the state of the 
market but at the time it was 
felt local authorities were still 
getting money from the market, 
even though it recognised the 
National Provident was pro¬ 
viding much of the money 
subscribed. 

Since then some members of 
the hoard had raised the 
Government's premium issue 
and Terry said lie expected the 
effect of this issue would be 
looked ni ni tL* nulhorii;, ■ in- 
meeting. 

According to Wellington 
City Council Treasurer Pnul 
Guerin the market is “as tough 
ns it has been for a while — in¬ 
surance company support for 
the market seems to have dtied 
up since the Budget." 

He said his council had 
managed to get substantial 
finance from other sources but 
borrowers such as the 
Auckland Regional Authority 


Dumping denied 


by Klaus Sorensen 

WINSTONE Ltd has denied it 
is dumping its Karioi 
mechanical pulp on the Asian 
market. The company told 
NBR last week that it is just be¬ 
ing “competitive”. 

The influential industry “bi- 
hle” Pulp and Paper Week 
claimed recently that Winstone 
was charging low prices in the 
Asian market for its mechanical 
pulp — because of the com¬ 
pany’s financial difficulties. 

According to the October 23 
edition of Pulp and Paper 
Week: "Competition in the 
Asian market has been Inten¬ 
sified by low prices reportedly 
being charged by Winstone- 
Samsung, a New Zealand ther¬ 
momechanical pulp mill which 
has been having financial pro¬ 
blems." 

Most people have interpreted 
this to mean Winstone has been 
dumping its pulp — complete 
with Government export 
assistance — on overseas 
markets to try to shore up its 
poor financial track record. 

The market for mechanical 
pulp worldwide is variously 
described as weak and, accord¬ 
ing to one industry source, it is 
“pretty grim".' 


This had led to overcapacity 
in the industry and price cut¬ 
ting worldwide by manufac- 
mrers seeking to reduce their 
stacks. 

Winstone group marketing 
manager Ron Nisbet told NBR 
“we have seen the article and 
are of the opinion that the in¬ 
formation upon which the com¬ 
ment was made is incorrect. 
We are not dumping." 

He said the current order pat¬ 
tern of the Winstone Samsung 
subsidiary which operates 
Karioi indicated that “by the 
end of this current year we will 
be close to budgeted tonnage.” 

Asked about the company's 
stock position he said “stocks 
carried are currently adequate 
to meet commitments." Asked 
about the company's com¬ 
petitiveness with other pro¬ 
ducers in markets like Asia, 
Nisbet said “the majority of 
our sales are under contract 
conditions with pre-dctermlned 
pricing formulae. We have 
made those spot sales only 
following negotiations and we 
are thus no more than com¬ 
petitive.” 

According to the publication 
Continued Page 6 
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were heavily dependent on the 
National Provident "unfor¬ 
tunately for the rest of us". 

He felt tlie general shortage 
of hinds for local authorities 
would inevitably lead to the 
deferrment of projects — aud 
thnt would affect employment. 

The market for the local 
bodies has seen the virtual 
disappearance of the "under¬ 
writing market" following the 
withdrawal by most institu¬ 
tions front their unofficial 
underwriting role in local body 
issues. 

And the higher rates to be 
hud elsewhere — and the in¬ 
creasing gulf between the local 
authority issues and the test of 
i'v imiikct — hus seen the Na¬ 
tional Provident providing 
around 75 or SO per cent of 
funds subscribed for loan 
issues. 

Most issues are under- 
subscribed by between 50 and 
70 per cent — even after the 

National Provident has cough¬ 


ed up its normal subscription 
of 25 per cent of funds sought. 

One recent local authority 
issues sought $3 million — it 
iiot $975,000 and or that 
amount $750,000 was subscrib¬ 
ed by the National Provident. 

Continued Pago 13 
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by Colin James 

ARTHUR and Martha trying 
to be each other — and Fred 
trying to be both. The cam¬ 
paign, like everything else in 
tliis election, is delightfully 
confusing. 

But out nf it all, it is Labour 
ilist is likely in have made the 
gains, starting out to try to 
overhaul the defa.il. 

Prime Minister Robert Mill- 
doon tool, the luw road. 

For most of this year he has 
been wooing shaky'traditional 
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National Puny support with a 
low-key "growth strategy" 
speech. In party circles it lias 
gtme across well’ and lie crafted 
it veiy well Jbr his tele vision 
audience. 

The growth strategy lias two 
principal benefits: it is nit safe, 
relatively neutral (in the sense 
of lion-doctrinal) crounds; and 
it if. positive. 

There's nmliing chases away 
tile old, established middlc 
chiss and uppei i> i.Ullv idas* 
support from National so 

Continued Page 7 


Are you 

overseeing your 
people or 
overlooking them? 

Training to effectively improve 
_ management skills. 



How you won, with your people 
(a cflracoy affecting your business 
success, 

Padfia Consulting Group have 
programmes covering I ha funot/anel 
sidle as weft as the Inlemersonai 
sfdOa required by aJf levels of; 
mantgsmonL 

(nlarpersonsl Managing Skills (a 
Xerox programme) trains man agars 
In the skills of achieving Improved 
performance through working with 
people - whether subordinates, 
associates or sup erf ore 

Supervisor Skirts (a PCG 
programme) trains supervisors In ell 


aspecla of tha supervisory role. 

Focused Selection Interviewing 
(a Xerox programme) cove re the 
skills of counselling end personnel 
selection. 

. Management Discussion Skills fa 
xerox programme) discusses 
problem solving techniques for 
lunlor end middle managers 
Customer Satisfaction Suits fa 
Xerox programme) trains service 
people to cope with the people 
aspect In servicing their clients. 

Pacific CensulUng Group 
management programmes can 


piovkre e funds mental grounding 
that can help managers end 
supervisors be more effective In 
almost every role end function they 
perform. 

PaciBo ConekjBIng Group can seif 
you the programme tor you to uee 
(merrully, or will run courses 
specifically for your orgonlsailon. 
Regular programmes of public 
seminars are also available. 

Decision-making ts a key 
management aklll - make your 
dactefon now to find oui more. Just 
complete and return the ooupon. 


is if 
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Penfold seeks Govt loan to complete winery 


by Allan Parker 

PENFOLDS NZ Ltd, its 
hopes of raising $2.5 million 
from the public soured by a 
wine-flavouring controversy, is 
looking for another benefactor 
to help it build a Gisborne 
winery — the Government. 

The company has opened 
negotiations with the Develop¬ 
ment Finance Corporation 
about obtaining regional de¬ 
velopment finance to help it 
complete the $4.25 million East 
Coast winery. 

Although Penfold5 managing 
director Frank Yukich confirm¬ 
ed discussions are taking place. 


neither he nor the DFC will 
reveal the size of the con¬ 
templated loan. 

However, NBR lias been told 
the company wants $1.5 mil¬ 
lion. If so, the final decision 
will be made by the Govern¬ 
ment as the DFC board can on¬ 
ly approve regional develop¬ 
ment loans up to $100,000. 

A $1.5 million financing 
would probably need Cabinet 
approval. 

Yukich told NBR that 
negotiations with the DFC 
began "a couple of months 
ago." 

In early September, samples 
of the company's bulk hock and 


moselle wines were seized by 
the Health Department; subse¬ 
quent DSIR tests found the 
wines contained an anti-foam¬ 
ing agent, propylene glycol. 

A joint Penfolds-Health 
Department statement said the 
department would release the 
seized wine as long as kegs con¬ 
taining the substance were sold 
as flavoured wine and that the 
company no longer used the 
substance. 

The statement said: “Pen- 
folds accept that the depart¬ 
ment acted in good faith in car¬ 
rying out the seizure and 
acknowledges that it has no 
claim whatsoever against the 
Health Department. 


"And the department accepts 
that Penfolds acted in good 
faith in using propylene glycol 
in the bulk catering keg 
wines." 

The week before the state¬ 
ment was produced in the 
Henderson District Court, 
Penfolds had withdrawn its 
$2.5 million bid to become a 
public company. 

The company was intending 
to float two million 50 cent 
shares at $1.25 a share. 

Chairman Bruce Cathie said 
in the prospectus: “Penfolds is 
currently involved in an exten¬ 
sive expansion programme. 

"From inception, the financ¬ 
ing arrangements included an 
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issue of shares to the public to 
maintain a sound financial base 
and to increase the spread of 
shareholders thereby providing 
the foundation for stock ex¬ 
change listing. 

"The issue also provides the 
general public the opportunity 
to participate with Penfolds in 
an exciting and challenging in¬ 
dustry." 

In the event, the general 
public missed the opportunity. 
The company withdrew its 
public float bid and, on the day 
of the District Court statement, 
Cathie said it would be delayed 
for at least a year. 

Among the victims within 
the company’s expansion pro¬ 
gramme was the Gisborne 
winery, already one third com¬ 
pleted. 

Market reaction to the 
September controversy also af¬ 
fected the company. The large 
Lion Breweries chain of 23 
Cobb and Co restaurants with¬ 
drew the Penfolds label as its 
house wine and only recently 
has begun reintroducing ir as 


Week that was 


REPORTS of a "freeze" on public '.cr- 
vents wuges brought n 11 nrKnn 11 mll. 1 l 
response from ilie Smie Set vices C mi- 
mission. Whether stute employed b u :.u 
clerical '.inlTare nlicnJ of iheii |vivaiv 
sector cuniueiparts nr nm appeared n» 
be the issue. 

NAPIER fishermen's pnKcit apjinsi 
new schnapps! llshmn regulations w 
pipped at the post when they found they 
had nor broken the law. The "illegal” 
fishing ground was to be closed on 
November 12. 

RECENT proposals to reform I lie 
EEC's Common Agriculture Policy 
should mean more balanced ar¬ 
rangements for our butler. The pro¬ 
posals point out a need to accnum fur 
butter conntnipt ion In the community 
and stabilise world dairy product prices. 


Week to be 

MONDAY; Chemists Guild con¬ 
ference, New I’lymouih 
Fletcher Timber conference, 
Hamilton, io Wednesday 
R W Saunders l.ul, A(iM, 
Christchurch 

TUESDAY: Andrews and Heaven, 
AGM, Christchurch 
Malr and Co (.id, AGM. 
Christchurch 

James Smith Lid, AGM, Wellington 
WEDNESDAY: Burroughs Ltd annual 
conference, Rotorua 


the bulk wine in the chain - 
the first in Wellington's new 
Cobb and Co at the mid-city 
Hotel St George. 

The brewery will take about 
400,000 litres of Penfolds wine 
in the 1981-82 year. 

Although the value cannot be 
confirmed, Penfolds is "by far” 
the largest provider to the 
Cobb and Co chain. 

The brewery reports in its 
latest annual report that it is 
budgeting for total Cobb and 
Co sales of $30 million in the 
coming year. For every $2 of 
food it sells, it sells $1 in liquor 
so the value of liquor sold in 
the chain is $10 million. 

The loss of such business was 
obviously damaging to Pen- 
folds and renewal of Penfolds 
bulk wines as Cobb and Co 
house wines will do much to 
revive the company's 
marketing. 

Late last week, NBR was told 
hy a well-informed source that 
Penfold sales have improved 
dramatically and any perceived 
"emergency" financing might 
hoi be so critical now. 


NZ Society of Kadhiguj'heo tor.- 
IcrciKu, Nelson 
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Economic 

indicators 

A i:liRKI-.NT oiuhiiu Jdi.it tfWW 
million wm ie.oi.leJ on uveissis ex- 
■.li.iriu*.- lr.iiiN.wiions l**r SepCcinbc 

put I, Niniip-iri-il with a deficit »f iSS 

inillti.n t>>r September l ist war. Fw ih* 
year cm Ini .September IWI. lhc J "- lial 
lur tlic an rtni aiW»ni was S64 J tnilbon 
uuiipar.-il with S7M million to Auprf 
.uni M7M million in the you 
September Putt. j 

F.xpiiir receipts in .September ««« - 
i«r eetit lower limit Septemberbwyeir. 
ihotifth the Reserve Hank uid ‘bis 
reflrcis the al.norninlly high kit I <* 
receipts recorded in September 
Hut it ul-.Ni indicates some *«M*» in 
receipts fur September this year. 

impurt payments did not grow snonf- 
ly (up l S per cent), ihongh growth n 
of both Invisible receipts (up * ” 
cent) and invisible payment* (up »P“ 
cent) were omipuratlvely high- 
The current account deficit ofSMj 
miLliun fin ite ym coaj'jjj jj* 
mi trade transact ions of S888 f 
itiiifl deficit on invisibles #1 
million. . . lh( 

IKIVKKNMRNT hnrrowingt I ‘ 
year to September nub* ^ 
million with "other ZjL 

receipts (mainly ReKrve Bon 
tag,) adding i l\>nh« «« oilU ° n 


LEVIN BARE LAND 
FOR AUCTION 
NOVEMBER 12th 

A stimulating horticultural Investment opportu 
ty. Suitable for a syndicate of Investors. . 
24Vb acres of flat stone free market Garden 
on main highway In a beautiful locality 1V? m 
from Levin P.O. High pressure and t own wa ' 
natural gas on property. _ r _.. n h 

The western boundary adjoins recent Boro y 
housing subdivision development. . 

Levin Is the growth centre for horticulture o 
lower North Island. .. Inra | 

Massey University, the D.S.LR.and th0 h 
Dept, of Agriculture’s Research Centre are 
ly Involved In realising the high potential 0 
region. Field officers provide advice ana p 
tlcal assistance to local growers. . 

Govt, encouragement Is evident by way oi 
tlon Incentives and development finance. . 
Undeveloped land of this soil quality In W 
Is experiencing rapid growth In value, fa* 1 . 0 
the confidence of Investors in the future 


horticulture Industry. 
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Killing trials started without union agreement 


Cessna Conquest... for flying through air with greatest of ease 
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Company plane for high-flying FCL? 


by Klaus Sorensen 

FLETCHER Challenge Ltd 
has been Invited to join that 
select band of companies 
employing a company aircraft 
- bui the country’s largest 
company is stalling its decision. 

The company is rumoured to 
be considering buying one, and 
even two, planes and a line of 
aircraft salesmen have been 
beating on the company's door 
trying io sell it planes worth 
anything up to $2.5 million. 

A Fletcher Challenge spokes¬ 
man told NBR last week the 
question was being looked at — 
but that no decision had been 
made. 

“We have had several ap¬ 
proaches and we have been stu¬ 
dying the company’s transport 
logistics, but we haven't really 
taken that decision very far — 
whether we decide one way or 
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another is still months away," 
he said. 

FCL executives regularly 
commute between Auckland 
and Wellington — clocking up 
a hefty bill with Air New 
Zealand. 

Cessna Franchise-holder 
Dalhoff and King Aviation lias 
been trying to sell the company 
a couple of planes, one as a 
domestic carrier and n larger 
more sophisticated model 
capable of trans-Tasman ami 
Pacific Basin travel. 

A Cessna Corsair costs 
around $900,000, but the most 
likely Cessna FCL would buy 
for domestic travel would be a 
$1.8 million turbo-prop Cessna 
Conquesr. NBR understands D 
& K has also been trying to in¬ 
terest FCL in a topline Cessna 
Citation — a $2.5 million fan- 
jet driven aircraft similar to n 
Boeing engine ~ which could 
easily make trips to Australia 
and further afield. 

An increasing number of 
New Zealand companies aic 
finding they can justify the use 
of a company plane — par¬ 
ticularly in the light of recent 
Air New Zealand fare escala¬ 
tions. 

TNL Group at Nelson has a 
Beech and the Goodman 
Group uses a Beech Kingair 
8-10 sealer, rumoured to be 
worth close to $2 million, to 
ferry its top executives around, 
as well as provide commuter 
transport for the Goodman 
brothers who are Nelson-based. 

NZ Forest Products has used 
company planes for some years 
to reach its major production 
facility at Klnleith, the Owens 
Group in Tauranga gets 
around In a Piper and the Yates 
Corporation travels in a Beech 
Baron. 

Lane Walker Rudkin has 
recently joined the club, with a 
Cessna 414 Chancellor. 

But the companies need to do 


When people 
talk franchising 
I.F. listens. 

belicv* * product, business or service that you 

03,1 be franchised. International Franchising would like 
hear from you. 

tconaider ^rsclvea the world’s top franchising 
professionals and believe that our track record can 
w hack up this claim. 

Jpvohred with the development of many of 
raua s and New Zealand's major franchise programmes. - 

franch kirig successes have come frbip 
Pities or individuals who wefen’t even surd If they bad 
* . t something (o franchiac. 

initial meetings are on a no obligation, no cost basis; 

D you do “me to see us we think you'll be'fcri&e&eit | 
■by our client list. _ r . - - •• .. 

To organise pn appointment call: • /'■ -.1' - J 

Gavin Hodder, General Manager j.- ? *j 



a fair bit of flying to make a 
company aircraft viable. 

One Industry expert told 
NBR he estimated a corporate 
plane would need to fly 400 to 
500 hours a year — equivalent 
to around 40 hours a month 
and 10 hours a week. 


by Ann Tayior 

KILLING trials have started at 
Oringi, the country's most 
modern meat works, without 
an agreement with the Meat 
Workers Union. 

Pacific Freezing has hired 
people on its terms to clean up 
the works and start the trials. 
About 70 people are currently 
employed and the number 
could go up to 350 by the end 
of the season. 

The four-day week debate 
which centred on Borthwick’s 
Longburn plant eclipsed talks 
at Oringi proceeding at the 
same time. The unions' de¬ 
mands were similar — a four- 
day working week and first op¬ 
tion for employment to go to 
card-carrying union members 
and secondly, unemployed peo¬ 
ple. 

The union now has an 
organiser at Oringi signing 


up the company-recruited staff. 

• Pacific held a public meeting 
in Dannevirke last week which 
attracted 500 townspeople to 
hear the concept of the works, 
where rhe stock was being 
drawn from and the labour 
relations. 

At (hat meeting it was im¬ 
plied that farmers pulling their 
stock through Oringi would be 
charged less. Ken Findlay, 
spokesman for the Meat 
Workers Union, says this 
would be keeping the benefits 
of the new technology to them 
alone. 

Borthwicks and the Meat 
Workers Union are still 
negotiating the start-up condi¬ 
tions for the Longburn plant. 
And, more than two weeks 
after the four-day week sugges¬ 
tion created an uproar, the par¬ 
ties are firm in their “we shall 
take everything thru was said 
into account” line. 


The Prime Minister’s open¬ 
ing campaign address roused its 
first cheer from his mention of 
the unlikelihood of a four-day 
week. The union will be careful 
io slay clear of a confrontation 
at this stage and the general 
Feeling in the industry seems to 
be that the issue will be in a lull 
until the election. 

The new Takapau works got 
away to a head start with an 
agreement reached on October 
20. The Hawkes Bay Fanners 
Trading Company agreed to 
pay $11 an hour for experienc¬ 
ed butchers when meat process¬ 
ing reached export standards. 

The number of lambs is ex¬ 
pected to be 2.5 million (17 per 
cent) down on last year's excep¬ 
tionally high figure. Last year 
there was strong competition, 
with public bidding and 
coumerbidding, for stock in the 
lower half of the North Island. 
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There are times when you’d appreciate 
a ittle back chat- from your calculator. 


For example - when you've just 
finished punching up column after column 
of figures and you.are now ready to check 
them with someone - but where is that 
someone - too busy? gone to lunch? 

The Canon SP 1 2 bOD has the answer 
- literally, Just punch the replay button 
and it talks back to you. 

This is typical of Canon's innovative 
approach to calculators. Besides providing 
the functions you’ve come to expect from 
the modern calculator Canon have, 1 - 1 

developed specialised functions, that tailor 
a calculator to meat the needs of today's 
specialised business. 

Canon's comprehensive range, thair •] 
design quality and 12 month guarantee . 
have made. Canon Desk' Top calculators 
respected throughout, the.world. ; j 



Canon L1018 lire Mamsiy 

A compact desk too calculator (or 
an endtnss range oi office 
situations. This highly capable 
calculator has a 10 capacity, 
memory, percentage lay. ■ 
constant ffsm count ano large 
space operator keyboard. 



Ttie Canon P2B-0 Is a low priced 
10 dTalt printing and display 
eptoufitor that provMas high 
speed and quiet printing from tap. 

amrra&r 

JndudM a rowntuy, a constant • 
Iran count, and percentage tray 
functions. 


■! f . .1 

•; ’ •] 



In New Zealand Canon chose Kerridge 
Ddeon to supply and service the Canon 
range, because Kerridge Ddeon's back-up 
service is without equpl. • 

See the Canon range at 132 Symonds ! 
Street, Auckland, phono 7^D-S8i;. 
Embassy Theatre Bulfding,,Welling ton; 
phone Bto-499;or:'T5B-Beaiey Ave, 
Christchurch, phone BO-222 and .feeding \ 
office equipment Suppliers 
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Each of our 747’s proudly carry 
more First Class and Clipper® Class 
seats to the USA than any other 
airline. _ 

You’ve more room to leave the 
pressures of business far below. Or 
catch up on vital work. 

More room to sample our , 

premium service. To dine on 
gourmet fare- Or slumber in Firsts 
Class Sleeperette® luxury. ■ 

. . • So come on up to the front: Pan 
Airis First Glass or Clipper® Class*: 

You’ll be Ui good company* / s 


aippefClass 
ana First Class. 


■PfecK rn 


Two of the. classes that have 
earned us the distinction of being 
the airline experienced International 


With good reason 


V See ypur Travel Agent 
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Govt funding sought for exportable reading aid 


by Stephen Bell 

GOVERNMENT agencies 
here and overseas will be ap¬ 
proached to help fund the 
dissemination of a local elec¬ 
tronics product designed to 
alleviate reading difficulty for 
the partially sighted. 

The Viewscan portable 
reading aid could be the means 
of placing partially sighted peo¬ 
ple in employment which 
would otherwise not be open to 
them, suggests developer Dr 
Russell Smith, and Govern¬ 
ment funding could thus bring 
worthwhile payback. 

The manufacturer, Wormald 
Sensory Aids, of Christchurch, 
has received encouraging 
response to its previous prod¬ 
ucts from the British Govern¬ 
ment’s Manpower Services 
Commission, and other devices 
for the partially sighted have 
had a good reception from 
United States public funding 
bodies. 

A few "probings” of the New 
Zealand Government’s views 
had been made in respect of the 
previous devices, but there ex¬ 
ists no definite Government 
policy statement about assisting 
the disabled to find employ¬ 


ment, Smith pointed out. 

"Legislation in the United 
States more or less forces 
employers to go out and look 
for a certain quota of disabled 
employees," he said, and chan¬ 
nels for Government aid, usual¬ 
ly through individual state 
authorities, are much better 
defined. 

“Here there is some mention 
of the subject in the Disabled 
Persons’ Welfare Act, but It’s 
part of the Act that’s never real¬ 
ly been implemented. We’U be 
looking to resurrect it. 

"The Viewscan device,” he 
thought, "stood more chance of 
government funding than Wor- 
mald’s previous local 
developments, as these had 
been aimed at the totally blind, 
rather than the partially 
sighted. 

“That has not been sufficient 
to make the difference between 
a person being employed and 
unemployed. Now for the first 
time, we have a locally-made 
device which can make that dif¬ 
ference, so with Viewscan we’ll 
be making a concerted effort (to 
interest Government).’’ 

Viewscan was designed and 
manufactured in Christchurch; 


MV ■ 



Viewscan ... all it needs Is money 


while certain pans, such as the 
electronic microcircuits, were 
imponed from the United 
States and Japan, Smith 
estimated that 75 per cent of 
the device is local content. 

Using a patented miniature 
“camera”, the device picks up 
the light and dark portions of a 


printed or written line os the 
camera is moved along it, and 
converts them into electronic 
signals. 

These then drive a flat screen 
of illuminated neon elements, 
which presents a magnified ver¬ 
sion of the image on the page. 

Magnification can be ad¬ 


justed in eight steps from four 
times to 64 times. The image 
can be presented in light-on- 
dark or daTk-on-light form, and 
as moving or stationary. 

In the former mode, the let¬ 
tering moves across the screen 
at a speed controlled by the 
movement of the hand-held 
camera along the line. Other¬ 
wise, the display builds up 
from led to right until it 
reaches the right-hand edge of 
the screen, and then begins 
again from the left, erasing 
what was previously displayed. 

Cost of the device is $3500. 
“People tend to react against 
that,” Smith admitted; "they 
expect electronic devices to be 
cheap ... 1 don’t sec a lot of 
uniis being purchased by in¬ 
dividuals from their own 
funds,” and this is where 
Government support will 
prove invaluable.” 

There is also the possibility 


that employers will buy 
Viewscan to enable them to of¬ 
fer employment to partially 
sighied people. “That has not 
been uncommon (in rhe case of 
aids for the partially sighted) 
overseas," he told NBR , "so l 
certainly wouldn't rule it out.” 

There is a wide export poten¬ 
tial for rhe device; Smith ex¬ 
pects that as much as 95 per 
cent of the firm’s product will 
go overseas. 

When fully geared up for 
production, Wormald expects 
to be able to turn out about 
1500 Viewscan units a year. 

The company already has 
subsidiaries in Australia, Bri¬ 
tain and the United Slates, and 
also expects to market in 
Europe. 

Competitive devices are bas¬ 
ed on conventional television 
screens, which reduce por¬ 
tability, (hough cost is of the 
same order. Smith admitted. 


From Page 1 

"demand for mechanical pulp 
has been weak for more than a 
year and some producers have 
been farced to take downtime. 
Supply will soon be increased 
by uul-up of a new market 
ihermomechanicfll pulp mill in 
British Columbia next month.” 

Canadian mechanical pulp 
shipments were down 11 per 
cenr ro August 1981 with ex¬ 
ports being responsible lor 
most of that decline, being 
down 30 per cent. 

"Industry executives say de¬ 
mand from Japan has been par¬ 
ticularly weak, partly reflecting 
production curtailments of as 
much as 40 per cent in fine 


paper under an anti-recession 
cartel." 

A more general factor 
depressing the market has been 
the availability of bleached 
hardwood pulp at discounted 
prices only slightly above those 
for bleached mechanical 
grades. 

Pulp and Paper quotes “one 
Inrgc eastern Canadian 
mechanical mill says it has been 
operating at close to 80 per cent 
but may take some downtime 
next month to reduce stocks." 

Given the current weakness 
in the market, the publication 
soys there is concern about sup¬ 
plies from the British Colum¬ 
bia mill. 




JdT SAVE -’§31 

25 % 

SUBSCRIBE TO I 
NATIONAL BUSINESS J 
REVIEW NOW. | 

When you subscribe to National Business « 
Review you keep tabs — 48 weeks a year — 

0,1 New Zealand politics, business, the ^5 
money market, overseas trade, unions, « 

transport and a score of other fields. The $> 
award-winning team of NBR journalists and m 
correspondents — with their probing 
investigative features and first-with-the-news jS 
enterprise — have made National Business fit 
Review the liveliest, most-talked-about and jg! 
most authoritative business, economic and 
political publication in New Zealand. News- m 
stand price for National Business Review ^ 
(548.00) and companion publication NBR ■ 
Outlook (the twice-yearly special devoted to Jff 
detailed analysis of Important national Issues) 

18 553.00. Subscribe now for just $40:00 —• 4K 
and save 25 per cent. . 49. 

Natlonal Business Review/NBR : Vfir 
Outlook cover price $53.00 '.'2 : 

subscription price $40.00. J;y, A M 

To take advantage oftheNBlfc. 
subscription offer, simply ftll in the ^ 
Fourth Estate Subscription ■Scryicp’y. m. 
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uecuiuny um jot \\v\\ V^\\) 

'used to be fun. vp|| 

Being sent for a left handed screwdriver, a \Mi \ v.£ \ IjuL&bi 

tin of striped paint or a long wait used to be V 

part of the fun of learning the job. \lliSfrSVnwlf 

But today, there are some young New \V‘» t } v\ FT 1 1 

Zealanders who are not getting that '*: 1 V—, * 

chance. When they try for jobs, too often 

they are turned down because they lack 

experience. How are they going to get YlituKiv 

experience if no one gives them a job? It is 

a vicious circle, but it is one that you as an iSWH 

employer can help break. Get behind the AJK3B 

Department of Labour's Young Person's 

Training Programme. llHilu 

The programme is designed to help young 

job seekers experience the work 

environment and gain skills that will . Vwjj 

increase their employment prospects. 

Assistance is available to participating \ 

employers, with the amount depending on \ 

the type of work experience offered. For 
example; employers offering training in 
employment are paid a wage subsidy of 
$75.00 per week. 

As a country we need to train our young 
people so that they become productive 
and fulfilled members of our society—for 
their future; and ours. 

Employers, do something 

now 


Young Persons Training Programme 


. The Department of Labour ; . . . 

Private,Bag, Wellington 

Pleaee send me further information about the Young Parsons Training 
;' • Programme. ' ‘ • : 

• : Name........ 

..w’’ r 

• „ ^*»-4 —r**—* "«»■'•»»< Ht UMl ■«■ IlM I 111* >■ pliln ftphOfrQ MMln it«M •*■■■■ » 
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DEPARTMENT OPlABpU 

Helping New Zealand work f■ ■, 
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IF you can’t beat them. Join them, might 
have been the advice which determined 
the content* of Finance Minister Rob Mul- 
doon’s latest monetary package. He no 
doubt recognised that talking down — or 
rather, threatening down — Interest rates 
wasn’t having the spectacular results he 
presumably wanted. And so he has added 
some sweetening to the bonus bonds and 
inflation-proof bonds to give them greater 
appeal in the likely expectation they will 
draw the public’s Investment money from 
the private to the state sector. For good 
measure, there is a new tap issue (with In¬ 
creased effective rates of interest, com¬ 
pared with the yields for previous tap 
loans, which should make abundantly 
clear that setting interest rates policy by 
example is hardly the Muldoon way). 

One obvious aim of this long-overdue 
bid to increase sales of government paper 
to the general public is to help finance the 
Government’s deficit before borrowing 
without pushing Inflation. The Inflationary 
alternative was to issue more credit. But 
that would have increased the money sup¬ 
ply — and another basic objective of the 
monetary package was to sound a clear 
warning that the lending institutions must 
stem what has been a spectacular growth 
in the money supply. 

As Reserve Bank deputy governor D L 
Wilks explained: “This action will also af¬ 
fect the reserves positions of financial In¬ 
stitutions and help persuade them that 


there is a' pressing need to moderate the 
current credit expansion.’’ He pointed out 
that private sector credit had expanded by 
26 per cent in the year to August 1981, a 
rate w!)ich was “clearly unsustainable”. 

There i had been warnings — in the 
Budget statement, for example — that the 
Government would act to offset excessive 
credit growth. But governments have a 
remarkable incapacity to Implement ap¬ 
propriate economic action in an election 
year when the consequence might be a 
flagging of their electoral fortunes. Indeed, 
they are inclined every three years to let 
the money flow in the hope that a con¬ 
tented electorate will return them to office, 
when they will turn off the taps and clean 
up any economic mess that has resulted 
from their beneficence. The result this 
year is reflected in surveys which show 
business confidence to be bubbling and In 
high levels of consumer spending. 

But officials should preoccupy 
themselves with matters other than votes, 
and the Reserve Bank b known to have 
been concerned about the growth In the 
money supply for some time. The Minister 
of Finance, in almost cocky contrast, was 
giving every indication he was ignoring of¬ 
ficial advlce,whlch was reinforced by the 
expertise of the International Monetary 
Fund, that he should adopt an active 
policy of raising money from the public. 
That, perhaps, prompted one finance 
writer to describe the latest measures as a 


"startling switch in monetary policy . . .** 
Perplexing, frustrating, bemusing, or 
belated perhaps. But after six years’ ex¬ 
perience of Muldoonlan line tuning and 
fancy footwork, the finance sector should 
be conditioned to expect the unexpected 
and to be startled by none of the Finance 
Minister's stop-go, ad hoc masterminding 
of the economy. If there was cause for sur¬ 
prise, it was not bo much in the contents of 
the monetary package but in the timing of 
its announcement - Just four weeks before 
an election. Governments are disinclined 
to take strong anti-inflationary steps on the 
eve of an election campaign — and elec¬ 
tion considerations undoubtedly have 
loomed large in Muldoon’s year-long 
reluctance to deal with the money supply. 
Normally, he would have been expected to 
wait until after an election he Is confident 
of winning to Jolt us back to reality with a 
raft of measures to stem the tide of 
monetary growth. Sure, he would have 
been accused of putting political expedien¬ 
cy before economic prudence, but that has 
never bothered him in the past. 

The fact that he chose to act now gives 
cause to wonder about the state of the 
economy, and for musing on what has 
made so timely the implementation of 
those monetary measures now. By 
transferring money from the private to the 
state sector, the Government not only will 
effect a disinflationary drying up of loans 
funds; It will also put the squeeze on 


businesses, which In turn will tend to 
result in Increased unemployment. And i 
the omens suggest that much more painful J 
measures lie in store. 

Local bodies are already feeling the * 
pressures of the Government’s flexible in. < 
terest rates policy. Their controlled ratei 
have fallen well below competing rates, In¬ 
cluding those of the latest premium Issue, 
and they are finding that they must rely 
almost solely on the National Provident 
Fund for subscriptions because other in¬ 
stitutions have abandoned the local ■ 
authorities in favour of the more attractive 
rates elsewhere In the fixed interest 
market. 

Treasury seems satisfied that the local 
bodies are adequately served by the Na¬ 
tional Provident contributions, but the 
average local authority issue is substantial, 
ly under-subscribed. In those clr- 
cumstances, local authority fears that 
their hamstrung funding programmmes 
muat result In deferred workB (or hefty 
rates increases?) cannot be dismissed. 

The solution to the problem might be , 
simple — like raising the local body in¬ 
terest rate or altering the institutional 
stock ratios. But simplistic solutions are 
apt to have unfortunate political repercus¬ 
sions, and the Government's monetary 
performance has already raised the 
hackles of financiers who traditionally 
lend their support to the National Party. 

— Bob Edlln 



Without word of a lie 


Spare a thought . . . 

GRAF1TTI artists are on the road with their 
own hustings analysis. Spotted in an Auckland 
cafe: 

Descartes: l think therefore I ami 
Muldoon: 1 think big ... I am big. 

Ron Don: I don't think therefore I’m not 
much. 

Merv Wellington: 1 think . .: ? 

Ben Couch: I think just in case I am. 

Brian Talboys: I think . . . I’ll retire. 


Think ‘out’ 

THE most exalted of Government departments 
— t.ie Prime Minister's think tank — will soon 
need a staff top-up. One-time senior lecturer at 
Victoria University's industrial relations centre, 
Don Turlington, has been on-secondment to ■ 
the PM’s Department for the last two years. But 
rather than go back to the centre Turkington Is 
gning to work for top Auckland sharebrokers 
B addle Wilson and Company. 

-The centre is understood- to be Just' a little . 
relieved because Turkington, despite aPhp oh 
the causes of strikes and conflicts in the freezing 
and construction industries, lost kudos with the 
FOL and PSA by going to work for the PM. 

. And while we're oh think' tanks, We hebr that 
Opposition Leader Btyi Rowling is .building up 


his own counterblast — a committee recruited 
specifically to think up all the goad reasons why 
National's ideas won't work. 

It will be known as the Sceptic Tank. 


Togetherness 


WE all know the unions are a dreadful bunch of 
troublemakers, who rarely do anyone a good 
turn. 

So Imagine Skellerup Industries Ltd’s sur¬ 
prise when the Canterbury Rubber Workers 
Union turned out to be quite nice fellows. 

In the conclusion to his annual review, 
Skellerup chairman Sir Val Skellerup thanks 
customers end suppliers who assisted the com¬ 
pany during the-year, adding "and strangely 
enough we are also grateful to the Canterbury 
Rubber Workers Union for their assistance in 
maintaining a good relationship with our staff 
and fan their efforts to support local manufac¬ 
turers interests with Government contracts.” 


Wrong dosage? 

THE private enterprise lobby may have to hang 
its stiingle some distance from Geraldine with 
the pending closure of the local linen flax fac¬ 
tory. 


The lobbyists pressured the Government in 
1977 to sell its interests in the state-owned 
Linen Flax Corporation. They asked what civil 
servants would know about linen flax and main¬ 
tained that private enterprise should be given a 
chance. 

The National Government gave them the go- 
ahead. And now, afler nearly 40 years on the 
site, the factory is shutting its doors, despite the 
stiff dose of private-enterprise medicine. 

Economy of words 

SPOTTED on the door of a member of that 
much-berated profession: Bill Birch is to 
economists what David Lange, is to hang 
gliding. 

Dead certainties 

DRUG-runners and others who need passport 
changes to Avoid more concentrated attention 
from Customs offices have been using the old 
trick of going to a cemetery, reading the tomb¬ 
stone of a person born about the same time, ap¬ 
plying for a birth certificate and then getting a 
passport based on that birth certificate. 

Is it too much to ask bureaucrats, after twenty 
vesrs of this technique, publicised again in the 
latest drug trial in Auckland, to match death cer¬ 
tificates and birth certificates, or at least to 
.stamp birth certificates with the date of death? ft 
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would be nice to make it just a bit harder for 
crooks ai the expense of intelligence and ene gy 
from the public servants concerned. 

Keeping tabs on MPs 

WHILE the Commission for the Future talks- 
in its Network New Zealand think'P iec * . 
about using electronic networks for P 
referenda some time In the next 30 years, 
voting terminal is already waiting jost 
the corner — it’s called the TAB. A, nad 
network, based on powerful central compu 
and in the midst of moving to the next 
non, it provides potential electronic v««s 
booths just a few hundred y ards 
everyone’s door. 

Between the lines / 

TONGUE-in-cheek? Or foot-m-ihOuthPOr # 
on-face? • • 'n^warigs 

The New Zealand Manufacturer* 
agenda for its recent annual conferenc*- . - D g 
ington provided for a presehtstWo^Wn^ 
parliamentarians .“Messers - Adams, jj ■. 
and the, Hon W W Freer”.. . ..j. - ^..ydlan] 
' Does this reflect the federation's BSlrf 
.assessment of the former 
contribution to their portfolios?;'; 

•- Agaric 
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Labour makes the running — at this stage anyway 


From Page 1 

quickly as Muldoon at his most negative, so the 
party folklore goes since the 1978 Muldoon 
campaign boilovers. 

And the growth strategy, unlike all this stuff 
about “more market” which excited party ac¬ 
tivists in 1979 and 1980 (and will excite them 
again next year), does not frighten off 
Muldoon’s special constituency, the conser¬ 
vative working class. 

Since in an election in the midst of high infla¬ 
tion and high unemployment National needs 
every vote it can raise or hang on to, talk of free¬ 
ing up the market was not really on. 

On the other hand something had to be done 
to keep the redneck element onside. 

Since be could not do it with bombast and up¬ 
date style, he had to confine the appeal to words 
— reassuring pro-tour people about sporting 
contacts, talking about dictators in the Com¬ 
monwealth and so on. 

As it turned out, that was all the polite, 
ticketed and police-vetted audience could res¬ 
pond to with any enthusiasm. 

There was some disappointment among Na¬ 
tionalists last week that he was not more upbeat, 
but the general reaction was favourable. 

Thus encouraged, Muldoon kept on with this 
low-key reasonable approach last week in 
meetings and talkbacks, even restraining himself 


in his comments on the other two parties. 

Even in dealing with the possibility of a hung 
i ornament, he was no longer the dismissive 
autocrat, but the reasonable accommodator: 

They (Social Credit) say they would not over¬ 
turn a Government. That would be all right 
with me. We'd just box on.” 

But can he, as one senior party officer out it. 

last the distance”? 

Or will he be tempted into one of those 
damaging sideswipes? 

That may depend on how well he thinks 
Labour is going. 

And Labour thinks it is going well. After 
Rowling’s upbeat opening, there was something 
close to euphoria out in candidateland. 

Rowling is not naturally upbeat any more 
than Muldoon is naturally low-key. He is at his 
best in small groups, where reasonableness and 
qualifications, as distinct from simple slogans, 
come across best. 

But there he was in full cry — and looking and 
sounding much more the part than ever he has 
in the past. 

His problem is to look “strong" enough in 
public to hold back those conservative working 
class waverers. That means a bit more of the 
“use your head for more than to hang your 
bloody hat on" he flung at a pro-tour freezing 
worker. 


Tiptoeing through TV tinsel tatters 


by Warren Mayne 

GIVE an advertising man a 45-minute king- 
sized TV commercial to play with, and we get 
what we’ve always suspected — evidence that 
the advertising industry should stick to 60-sec¬ 
ond bursts on detergents, foodsiutTs and new 
cars. 

Gift-wrapping politicians is a no-win hard sell 
— and the message-sweeteners discovered that 
last week with their three election opening ora¬ 
tions. 

Given a free hand by TVNZ in the direction 
0 j e r . own °P en * n g extravaganzas, National 
and Social Credit's Parnell and Grafton adver¬ 
tising trendies couldn't come up with the tinsel 
packaging their products really needed. 

Only Labour — toughing it through without a 
full-time agency — got any value for its money 
and its leader. 

But maybe the thrce-piecc-suit advertising 
whizz kids shouldn't cop all the blame for 
lacklustre Muldoon and Beetham TV perfor¬ 
mances. Politicians — a product sold to us 
without any money-back guarantee — ultimately 
mtte or break their own images. 

Prime Minister Muldoon opened the elcc- 
oneermg season last Monday, obviously under 
rainer $ orders not to bolt at the start. Under 
‘ght rem, he looked as if he'd been nobbled. 
Where was the hellfire and brimstone plat- 
. r ™. ! P 0 Uer of yesteryear? Where were the 
scores off so entertainingly? Come 
oink of it, where in this handpicked audience 
there anyone who couldn't have been 
replaced by canned applause? 

moribund audience was the last thing the 
■ « “ needed. Nor could they afford the 
pu? 511 calling the TV shots to dwell on the 
not S pr °“ e ' prime ministerial side view is 
vm 0r rather, not a vigorous and 

s '8 ht > ^ agency TV director merely 
t0 Muldoon’s physical weaknesses when 
ive leadership was the desired impression, 
y contrast, Labour’s BUI Rowling always ap- 
L ™ , acci ^ foce-on to a TV camera; in profile 
exudes some animation. The Labour media 
1381 Tuesday night sensed that admirably, 
concentrated on the side-on. 
ins 10 the restrained Muldoon, Rowl¬ 

and [l r01ectc . c * an evangelical style, abetted by an 
and * e ri sht infectious enthusiasm, 

the ,jp.. mt entioned hecklers who added to 
j. yelmess that came across on TV and gave 
twg openings for throwaway lines. 
campM° 8 *j eC i t * on of age groups gave the TV. 
diwrl- r 8 800 P 6 for audience cutaways as 
Iv j ro , m Rowing, whereas the Nats most- 

tidr»k ij shtwin B tis their staid middle-aged 
in n,«, CTS ant * 8et tied for film inserts of kid* 
dead fish and mute sheep. 

Was 8 ® ruce Beetham, by further contrast, 
sdflHei 6 0niy one °f the trio who didn’t con- 
a* y alone, centre-stage, feigning 

hetun! 6 ?^ 58, Beelhflm opted for a lectern that 
the no ■ mt0 . a Pulpit for a non-stop sermon for 
foithfol, a finger-waving, fesl-tra« 
Bmvfn ' E “hortation to salvBtipn. ? 

pur,.. ^ ct ham and Rowling pointed out the 
lime Ju? ^ rowu * W and filled their allotted 
life uurefentlng vbion of a better after- . 

emT 


varying degrees as a creeping “it’s too good to 
be true” reaction engulfed viewers. But then, 
Muldoon's "follow me, little children" step-by- 
step trip up the growth ladder became equally 
wearisome, even if interspersed with predictable 
playing on proven prejudices. 

Of the three leaders, Muldoon probably came 
nearest to conveying a comprehensible overview 
of his party’s campaign strategy; Rowling gave 
an encore of his J978 campaign, partially over¬ 
coming once 3gain his usual negative public im¬ 
age, as well as landing a well-turned jibe or two; 
Beerham’s achievement, after all his boring 
theory was done with, was giving us a taste of 
the gutsy “a plague on both your houses” his 
rivals too politely refrained from. 

And so to the advertising inserts — those par¬ 
ty TV commercials we are being assailed with 
for the rest of this month. 

• National’s from Dobbs Wiggins McCann 
Erickson — dismally pedestrian. A dreary 
pseudo-patriotic dirge playing over stock 
travelogue-style film footage of New Zealand’s 
scenic splendours » the sort of mediocrity that 
puts TV advertising back decades, particularly 
when Duncan MacIntyre, tending his sheep in 
the paddock, is the most animated element. Ver¬ 
dict: Bad and boring. 

• Socred and Omega Communications also got 
into the rousing ditty and scenic wonderland 
routine, buL at least offered a few standard elec¬ 
tronic presentation techniques pioneered after 
1963. The kowhai logo came across well, even 
with the uncomfortable zoom shot into Beetham 
and presumably a foil 90 of his would-be MPs 
on the steps of Parliament. (Remember, though, 
Labour In *75 tried the same trick with its 
parliamentary team in the TV commercials that 
preceded its downfall.) Verdict: Noteworthy 
mainly for a professional directness not 
previously seen from Socred, and the “give us a 
gq" appeal to Kiwi fair play. 

• Labour offered Imagination, enterprise,, 
talent and Ideas — whatever that may be worth 
in the long run — on the “with a little help ftom 
our friends" rationale. If the friends (or paid 
performers) Include actors of the calibre of John 
Bunas, Kelly (Goodbye Pork Pie) Johnstone, Ian 
Watkin and Michael Wilson, willing to dress up 


in kiwi suits (or in Banas's caBe as a smoothy 
with a vaguely Muldoonish manner), Labour s 
commercials approach actual entertainment. 

With actor-writer-director Ian Mune master¬ 
minding, these ara quite cheerfully performed 
little allegories of economic “realities., In which 
the good guys wear beaks and the villain is un¬ 
mistakable. Gross simplifications, of course, but 
at / lefBt ■ these vignettes convey a message 

painlessly. .. < ■ • 

Whatever their merits, however, all three par 
ties' TV teasers are a giant facade; hnages of 
each’s version of a never-tieverland ctaimed to 
be New Zealand. Sham, contrived confectionery 
bearing little relevance to the real decisions rac¬ 
ing the country. 

But tten, When each wps given a 45-mUiute 
national TV: audience last week, none the 
n«h-and<blopd leaders came much closer t6 
reality .. ’• ' / ' ■ ■ - ~ 

Werrin Mayne Ip an NBR Journalist.Spoolallslng 


And it means looking confident. He does. The 
Rowling that survived the coup last December 
has become much tougher inside the caucus. 
Gradually bits of that have been showing in 
public. 

At his opening he was full of one-liners (once 
he had to crank like hell to get a fonny out and 
then it would drop on the floor with a thud). He 
seemed remarkably at ease, a far cry from the 
battling, grim, lonely figure of 1978. 

It showed in the audience reaction. Three 
years ago sentiment for the battler got them 
cheering, with warm affection but not much 
hope. This time there was electricity in the air, a 
spontaneity and enthusiasm such as I have not 
seen from a Labour audience since at least the 
Kirk years — and I think beyond. 

Content was different, too. Rowling’s 
speeches have been full of sentimental rambl- 
ings about people sleeping in the gutters. Waffle 
wows 'em, seemed to be his motto. 

His opening still was a bit woolly and he still 
lost good lines in the rush. But the speech was 
harder-nosed than usual for him — an economic 
speech, zeroed in on jobs, tax and inflation. 

The hard heads in his camp were cautious 
about counting voting chickens last week. But 
they were also allowing themselves to think that 
if he kept up this tougher, tauter style, they 
might just do it on November 28. 

Two big roadblocks have to be negotiated yet, 
however. 

One is the cost of the promises. Rowling 
ducked that. No one asked where the money was 
coming from to finance sending troops overseas 
in the Second World War, he said. In other 
words, trust us. 

National will no doubt gradually twist the 
knife in this conveniently unbound wound — 
and if Labour bleeds too much from it, vores 
might bleed too. 

In 1972 the cost of the promises did not mat¬ 
ter to the electorate, but in 1972 the electorate 
was feeling aftlucni and expansive. 

The other roadblock is Social Credit. 


Bruce Beetham's frenetic, schoolmasterish 
opening speech will not have won him much. 
He had good points fo make but they went past 
with more dash than drive. 

If Muldoon and Rowling are each forced to 
look two ways at once, so Is Beetham. 

On the one hand he has to convince people 
Social Credit is worth voting for because it may 
have a real voice in the next Parliament and is a 
potential Government or alternative govern¬ 
ment. 

But on the other he must not frighten ofT 
dissident voters who think they can with im¬ 
punity vote his way to teach their preferred par¬ 
ty of the big two a lesson. 

Unlike the other two, who must hold on to or 
win back old support susceptible to slippage, 
Beetham must stretch a very wide net. 

This he tried to do in his speech: a bit of 
Social Credit theory; same tax; some emphasis 
on the individual against socialism; some em¬ 
phasis on social justice against laissez-faire; an 
attack on inflation; togetherness; New Zealand 
versus foreign multinationals; individual and co¬ 
operative enterprise; sharp criticism of the old 
parlies. 

For 15 months or so Social Credit has ridden 
a wave of discontent where policy did not matter 
too much. 

As far as winning National votes goes — and 
winning Labour votes in National seats to tip 
out National MPs — that probably still applies. 

But if Rowling can get some momentum go¬ 
ing for Labour, potential Labour deserters in 
Labour-National marginals may take more per¬ 
suading and the wide net will have to be 
deployed very skilfully. 

Paradoxically, though National is its target for 
sears, Social Credit’s greatest need is to be anii- 
Labour to get its share of what anii- 
Govcrnmcnt fallout there is (und perhaps keep 
National in?). 

But one ominnus sign tor Heeihanv. The hall 
was not full. Six months ago it would have been 
overflowing. 


v THE PIPING-HOT 
CONVENTION SPOT 

in New Zealand's convention city 

Rotorua’s Newest Landmark 
“The Fenton Centre” 

A 450 sq. metre, fully air conditioned Convention facility. 
Designed to cater for the small executive meeting to a full scale 
convention. Separate convention office and the most up to date 
convention equipment available. 

This magnificent facility is complimented with 135 luxurious 
rooms and suites. The suites are fully air conditioned and 
contain their own spa pool. In addition to this there are five 
outstanding restaurants and lounges, a unique spa complex, 
mineral pools, beauty shop and shopping arcade - only a brief 
description of the fabulous new Chateau CaraveL 
Rotorua’s magnificent attractions, golf courses, fishing and 
s be&utifulscenery will keep any "delegate-on - the -loose” fully 
; occupied; ’ ' 

So when you plan your next business luncheon or large 
convention, give the Chateau Caravel a call 

-Phone (STD 73) 87-139 



fChateauCaravefj 


Fprtton Sb< Rotorua, New Zealand P.Q. Box 983 
Phorie 87-139 Telex NZ 2656 ' 
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Carton 

controversy 

THE Milk Promotion Council 
is concerned that a gross confu¬ 
sion in Warren Berryman's Oc¬ 
tober 26 article may mislead 
your readers and prevent them 
from understanding the milk 
carton controversy. 

He reported Pure pa k allega¬ 
tions of a conspiracy to restrain 
trade which could force con¬ 
sumers to pay twice the price 
which would be required for 
cartoned white milk if Purepak 
had been allowed to compete. 

Unfortunately he did not 
state clearly whether he was 
talking about long-life white 
milk, or fresh white milk, or 
both. Their packaging needs 
arc different. 

Long-life whire milk is a 
specialised product with high 
processing and packaging costs. 
These costs enable milk to offer 
a product which lasts six 
months in the pack without re¬ 
frigeration. 

Because of the cost, the 
marker is limited and specialis¬ 
ed. Only people with a real and 
compelling need for a product 
which offers endurance 
without refrigeration are likely 
to buy it in quantity. 

Long-life white milk ab¬ 
solutely must be packaged in 
cartons which are light-tight 
and proof against bacteria, 
moisture and oxygen, in order 
to be able to offer six months' 
storage at ambient 
temperatures. 

The only plant in New 
Zealand producing long-life 
white milk has been installed 
by the Dairy Board at 
Takaniru. It also produces Zap 
long-life flavoured milk 
beverage, and is a Tetrapak 
plant. 

When the Dairy Board 
sought equipment, the best 
system Purepak could offer 
provided only 30 days of shelf- 
life — with refrigeration. It did 
not .meet the specification, and 
Purepak later withdrew the of¬ 
fer. 


Nor does Purepak offer any 
carton in New Zealand suitable 
for packaging genuine long-life 
milk. Their cartons are not 
aseptic or proof against 
moisrure, oxygen and bugs to 
the standards required for this 
product. 

So Purepak was not among 
the competitors for long-life 
plant and canons. That being 
so, the company can hardly 
complain about restraint of 
trade or discrimination, if it 
failed to win those orders. 

Mr Berryman must therefore 
have been talking about the 
postulated use of cartons for 
the fresh white milk which is 
now sold in bottles in New 
Zealand. 

There is no possibility in the 
world, however, ihat using bot¬ 
tles could cost the consumer 
twice as much as the price of 
fresh white milk in Purepak 
canons. On the contrary, car¬ 
tons cost more. 

The Iasi figures we saw 
estimated the cost of packaging 
in cartons for fresh white milk 
at five to six cents for 500ml, 
against the present 0.8cents for 
6ti0ml in bottles — about seven 
times dearer in cartons. 

These figures make 
reasonable sense. In Australia, 
where bottles have a lower trip- 
page rate, the retail price dif¬ 
ferential between fresh milk in 
cartons and fresh milk in bot¬ 
tles is 3 to 4 cents. 

Excessive cost to consumers 
is one primary reason why 
Government has refused to 
date, in the public interest, to 
permit anyone to carton fresh 
white milk. 

Here in New Zealand, 
governments have always 
regarded milk as a basic staple 
food In family diet, and have 
taken paixiB to ensure that un¬ 
necessary costs are not loaded 
on it in family food budgets. 

Second, since no suitable car¬ 
tons are made in New Zealand, 
cortoning fresh white milk 
would involve an imports bill 
for 500 million cartons per year 
— an avoidable national 
burden. 


WAIRARAPA HOSPITAL BOARD 

MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANT 

$20,134 — $21,395 

The Walrarapa Hospital Board Is responsible for 
the management of four hospitals In the 
Walrarapa together with associated services. The 
Board employes a staff of over 700 and has an an¬ 
nual operating grant from Government In excess 
of S10 million. To assist with Its financial 
management the Board has established a new 
position of Management Accountant for which 
applications are now sought. 

Requirements 

— An appropriate university degree or profes¬ 
sional qualification 

— Knowledge of computerised financial Informa¬ 
tion systems 

— Ability to communicate effectively with senior 
staff. 

Responsibilities 

— Control and further development of the 
Board's computerised financial management 
Information systems 

— Preparation and control of Board's annual 
budgets 

— Development of systems to-measure expen¬ 
diture against performance 

— Preparation of reports to the Board and Chief 
Executive on matters relating to financial 
management of resources. 

Salary — In the range of $20,134/$21,395 wilh 
possible increase to $22,655 If appointee shows 
exceptional ability. 

Applications — Application form and conditions 
of appointment available from the undersigned 
With whom applications close at 4pm on Friday 
4th December 1981. 

N.F. VOYCE 
Chief Executive 
Walrarapa Hospital Board 
1 Box 96, MASTERTON ... 


Third, neither local 
authorities nor environmental 
interests see meric in adding 
500 million cartons a year to 
the waste disposal system or the 
country and the litter in the 
streets. 

It can hardly be regarded as a 
conspiracy against trade when 
decisions are made to hold costs 
down, save foreign funds, and 
avoid litter, in the interests of 
the nation and the public. 

A sounder case could be 
made of conspiracy against the 
public interest if such factors 
were ignored simply to serve 
the private interests of a par¬ 
ticular foreign-owned cartoning 
company. 

H V Parkinson 
Chairman 
New Zealand Milk 
Promotion Council 


The days of 
reckoning 

IN reporting the recent Com¬ 
monwealth Heads of Govern¬ 


ment get-together in Australia 
all the media missed the basic 
truth. Prime Minister Malcolm 
Fraser centred the conference 
on the problems of the division 
of the world into the have and 
have-not countries. The media, 
including the Notional Business 
Review, missed the central 
economic fact of the world 
situation. So did all those 
attending the conference in¬ 
cluding Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon. 

It is impossible for the third 
world nations to repay their 
debts in real terms: Increased 
worldwide inflation and even¬ 
tual defaults will be the result 
of attempting to apply ortho¬ 
dox financial and economic 
ideas. 

The relcnding to the debtors 
of both principal and interest 
only postpones the day of 
reckoning. What is going on 
now is similar to what took 
place after World War I. The 
government and people of the 
United States rolled over the 
war debts of the allies and lent 
Germany the money to pay 


reparations to them. The 
Dawes Plan only postponed the 
time of defaults and World War 
II. 

J M Keynes resigned public 
office and quit the Versailles 
Peace Treaty Conference. He 
later explained the impossibil¬ 
ity of Germnny paying the 
reparations to the allies in his 
"Economic Consequences of 
the Peace". Still the United 
States government, financial in¬ 
stitutions and even the small 
rural banks channelled the sav¬ 
ings of America into lending to 
Germany on the supposed 
security of Germany’s bonded 
assets and industrial ability to 
pay. 

What is happening now is 
similar to what happened then. 
Extending the due dates of 
debts of the have-not nations 
and granting new, orthodox 
and "soft loan" finance to them 
is no solution. 

It is impossible for the deb¬ 
tors to repay in real terms! The 
failure to recognise this truth 
arises from the fundamental 
fault of the present mixed- 


economy system. The "ac¬ 
cepted economic wisdom" has 
totally blind eyes to its own 
fundamental fault. 

John R Perkl M 
Tauranga 

Confused in 
their ideas? 

CEDRIC Blaymires' letter 
typifies the confused ideas of 
the Social Credit Party. 

Unlike Mr Christie's article, 
there was no constructive 
criticism, formulation of logical 
argument, etc. 1 would have ex¬ 
pected a little more effort from 
a man who (assuming he takes 
himself seriously) aspires to 
take part in the administration 
of our country. 

1 would suggest to Mr 
Blaymires that Tic first spend 
some time reading a basic 
economics text before he con¬ 
tributes further to your journal. 

B Sheather BMS 
Whakatane 
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COMPUTER CONSULTANTS IffiODUCE A BUSINESS SYSTEM 

WITH AN EYE F)R TOMORROW.. 


COMPUTER CONSULTANTS’ latest Qaniel system lets you 
enjoy the best of both worlds. 

Our Qantel system enables effective business management 
You can 

— automate your bread and butter office throughput 

— look at any specific area in cross section 

— analyse and make Informed projections 

— undertake sophisticated word processing to streamline 
your lyplng output. 

These four functions wrapped 
up Into one compact installation 
make It the best business tool 
available todayl 

Automate your 
‘Bread and Butter 
business. 

Automate, your routine 
bread and butter business. 

Our ‘Solutions' Programs include 
Order Entry, invoicing, Debtors, 

Stock Analysis, Sales Analysis, 

General Ledger and financial -- 

statements, Creditors, Payroll etc. The design of our 'Solutions’ 

Programs ensures your information is kept completely current at all limes. 

Revolutionise your typing turnaround. 

Revolutionise your typing turnaround. Qantel provides you with a sophisticated 
word processing capability. The beauty of this one Is that you can acce^ 
and utilise Information already In store. 



Qicplan — the forward thinking 
module tliat lets you see where 
you’re going. No other computer 
has this unique lool which will 
allow you to analyse, plan, 
project and monitor 
progress. Budgeting, tax 
planning, cash flow 
projections, production 
planning, feasibility 
studies and long term 
planning are some of the 
functions now available to 
management. 

Only a face to face 
demonstration will allow 
you to discover the 
exciting possibilities and 
applications of (his tool for 
your business. 


QICPLAN- 
the forward 
thinking module. 


.WHILE KEEPING! ^E ON TODAY! 




iu UUU3C u nun i icmuu cureaay in store. 

As well, you have the normal word processing functions of quick 
alterations, personalised correspondence, document assembly. text 
^editing and high quality printing. 

•••i; * "-C ,'UV'.>.*; £'■.?, --•••. . 


' husiifi!? ConsuJ,ants ’ philosophy of designing 
1 easv fM S ^ stems m eans that they are efficient. 

\ spec!fiean^r ale and * above a,l > are developed 

success! 1 h 6 ^^^iulouMOTmQan^ajslness Computer J[J. New Ze^a^Ther^on for °ur 
barkaS k ^ le re ason you should pick up that phone—we believe that effective systems, 
WlthaR5 rv * ce 9X1(1 on '8olng support are as important as the equipment itself. .. 

servirp 14 ?!^ 055 to ° l 1Ike *be Qantel as a partner, together with the expertise and nationwide 
Comnfi. Computer Consultants, you can control your business destiny. 
n Puter Consultants—New Zealand’s No. l business computer people. 

Computer Systems (fesignedwith business in mind! 


Reporting Function 

enables you to look at any specific an» 
•—in cross section. With this capability 
yuui^i uiAt/io ui i-the-spor access to the Solutions Information base. ^ 
With the Qantel Report Generator you can produce detailed, melius, 
reports on any aspect of your business In minutes. And you dontnc^- 
the help of a programmer, lfs that easy! . 


Report fimctioi 

Qantel offers on-the-SDot 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION PHONE COMPUTER CONSULTANTS COLLECT AT 
Auckland 798-345 

Palmerston North 71-654 
Wellington 726007 

Christchurch 792-274 OR MAIL THE COUPON : 





COMPUTER CONSULTANTS | 
i warn to eye the business | 

system of lomwrow... 

. todayl 

Please send me some more 

details. 

Computer Consultants Ltd ■'ZSSfi£~E. a * 

- -coMPUTEB9"BUBEAU=wOHDPftoceasiMO- Palmerston North; P.O. Box 

4 oz, Wellington or P.O. Box 
■ 2232a Christchurch), 
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by Colin James 

ONCE upon a time Labour 
was the party of the workers. 
Unions set it up to get through 
political, what they could not 
get through industrial, means. 

It isn’t like that now. 

Union influence is shadowy. 
Formal activity by the unions 
on Labour’s behalf at elections 
is low in both money and man¬ 
power. 

This year, though, there is 
more evidence of involvement 
by individual unionists, formal 
support is confined to not 
much more than not getting in¬ 
volved in a a big stoush close to 
the election (at least up to the 
point of writing). 

There is no doubt that union 
leaders see more Likelihood of 
more sympathetic legislative 
treatment from a Labour 
Government than a National 
Government. In that sense they 
prefer Labour. 

But a fundamental am¬ 
bivalence in the attitudes of or¬ 
dinary union members' dis¬ 
courages unions from develop¬ 
ing too great a partisanship. 

While union members see a 
corporate value in the union as 
a protector of their livelihood, 
that evaluation no longer 
necessarily coincides with a 
"Jeff" or "socialist" political 
solution. 

After the heady days of the 
1930s, the Labour Party 
followed these conservative 
workers who formed the core of 
its support rightwards into 
rigid anti-communism and 
moral conservatism (see chart). 

But as the 1930s breed died 
out and the party began to 
regenerate from the mid-1960s 
onward, the party began to 
move in the other direction, 
towards a more idealistic, 
"left’* position. 

This was the influence of the 
educated sons and daughters of 
the working class and other 
assorted altruistic "intellec¬ 
tuals" of the new middle class 
produced by universally avail¬ 
able university education. 

In the party at large it is this 
"liberal-left" group who make 
the running. They are popular¬ 
ly vilified as "trendy-lefties", 
too sympathetic to protesters, 
law-breakers, communists, 
blacks, welfare rip-off artists, 
homosexuals and other objects 
of Archie Bunker prejudices. 

They are in sympathy with 
the working class’s economic 
needs, which by and large fall 
in the bottom left quadrant of 
the chart: collective power, 
with corporate (state) assis¬ 
tance, to overcome individual 
powerlessness. 

Since more working class 
people ftel economic need 
more intensely at the moment, 
there may be a greater sense of 
alliance between them and the 
liberal-left this year. Some can¬ 
vassing evidence and survey 
evidence supports this assump¬ 
tion. 

But beyond economic needs, 
and especially among those 
who are "all right Jack", the 
liberal-left and the working 
class do not have that much in 
common. It Is a long way from 
white wine to draught beer; or, 
to put it another way, from op¬ 
posing apartheid to having a 
good game of footie. 

The liberal-left 1 b not all 
there is to foe Labour Party, 
however. It does hove its Mick 
Connolly and, in flashes, its 
David Lange and Us new can¬ 
didates Geoff Braybrooke and 
Dennis Duggan who form a 
thin wedge throating into the 
bottom right quadrant. 

More importantly, Labour 
has also two groups of 



Ann Hercus . . . new breed 
Labour MP. 


parliamentarians who belong 
most properly in the top Left 
quadrant. 

One group is the new breed 
— typified by the Christchurch 
trio of Geofi* Palmer, Ann Her¬ 
cus and David Caygili. 

In intelligence, hard work 
and political promise, these 
three are the match of any in 
Parliament. They have the 
potential to be a 1980s 
equivalent of those gaims of the 
1960s, Ralph Hamm and Tom 
Shand. 

Their appeal, taken by 
themselves, is probably prin¬ 
cipally to the liberals who 
belong in the lop of the chart 
and have been progressively 
abandoned by a Mnldoon-led 
National Party. 

The new breed has formed n 
parliamentary alliance with the 
third group, the technocrats. 
Among these arc an uneasy, but 
influential trio, Bill Rowling, 
Bob Tizard and Roger Doug¬ 
las. 

They find themselves close to 
the pragmatic centre >'t the 
chart, Rowling being a bn to 
the left and Roger Douglas off 
to the right and upwards in the 
free market direction. 

Outside Parliament the 
liberal-left holds sway, number¬ 
ing among themselves presi¬ 
dent Jim Anderton. Inside 
Parliament their most prom¬ 
inent protagonists are Mike 
Moore and Mike Bassett, and 
perhaps, that Semple-like 
fireball, Richard Prebble. 

This accounts for the big 
bulge in the Labour crescent. 

But for the time being the 
weight inside Parliament lies 
with the alliance in the top of 
the crescent. 

If that weighting held good 
Ln a Labour Government — 
and there is probably a 40-60 
chance it would — it would 
produce basically liberal, 
pragmatic government with a 
pull towards welfarism, but 
only if there was enough 
money. 

The more this appeared to 
diminish the influence of the 
"bulge”, the leas the Archie 
Bunker vote might feel estrang¬ 
ed from the party it once felt 
naturally a part of. 

And — more ominously for 
National — the more Labour 
might eventually come to oc¬ 
cupy or spread its net over the 
middle ground that Sir Keith 
Hoiyoake made so particularly 
his own in the 1960s. 

But that is looking beyond 
the election.. If voters catch 
sight of that sort of Labour Par¬ 
ty before the election, it could 
pull together landslide voting 
proportions. 

£T they don't, and, given the 
size of the bulge, there Is no 
compelling reason they should, 
Labour cannot hope for more 
than iu 40 per cent of 1978 and 
might well end up with leaB. 
Though much has happened 
inside Labour since 1978, this 
election, no less than that one, 
is a testing one for the party. 


NEXT week: National has iu 
tensions too — and worse. 
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Performing well, but 
still polling badly 




by Colin James 

LABOUR leader HtflL Rowling 
lifted his public performance in 
his campaign opening last week 
— and he needed to if the 
Television New Zealand-Hey- 
len Poll is to be believed. 

That gap, which has been 
widening ever since midwinter, 


Exchange 

rates 

AS at November G, NZ dollar Bella 
at: 


Britain 

US 

Canada 

Australia 

FIJI 

Franca 
Hong Kong 
Japan 

New Caledonia 
and Tahiti 
West Germany 


.4405 

.8227 

.9851 

.7213 

.7230 

4.5991 

4.6891 

186.23 

63.24 

1.8165 


went on widening during Oc¬ 
tober. It was back to Just under 
10 points — leaving National In 
the driving seat for the cam¬ 
paign. 

National Party officials who 
last week were predicting a win 
on the strength of their own 
surveys would have found con¬ 
firmation in the Heylen result. 

And for Social Credit, which 
last week was predicting a 
resurgence for the run-in to the 
election — and the balance of 
power — the news was also 
bad. 

That mysterious spring 
bounce, which seems to have 
occurred for each of the past 
four springs, seems to have 
demystified into sog. 

And it is National — or 
father, probably, Prime Min¬ 
ister Rob Muldoon — that 
seems to have picked up the 
fallout. 


Yet Labour has been report¬ 
ing a remarkable upsurge of 
support among liberals in 
places like safe National North 
Shore. 

So are we seeing a realign¬ 
ment of the parties? Have those 
working class votes Social 
Credit has been shaking loose 
from Labour been heading off 
to Muldoonland? 

Liberals to Labour, working 
class conservatives to National 

— that would make deep, im¬ 
mediate problems for Labour 
and deep long-term problems 
fqr National. 

And for the election it could 
make for some strange results 

— if Rowling doeB peg back 
some of that gap. There are 
plenty of 1972-type signs that 
suggest he is pegging it back — 
but clearly the polls are picking 
up bigger signs in the opposite 
(and correct?) direction. 
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BCNZ beats Muldoon to audit bias 


by Warren Mayne Minister Rob Muidoon’s ver- 


THE Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion is quietly forestalling a 
repeat of last election's com¬ 
plaints of biased coverage. This 
time it is auditing coverage on a 
daily basis, rather than being 
caught wrong-footed by Prime 
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sion. 

After Muldoon's allegations 
in December 1978, the cor¬ 
poration had to undertake its 
own retrospective "audit” of 
the coverage to reply to him, 
and also Social Credit leader 
Bruce Beetham's complaints. 

This election, the corpora¬ 
tion has set up its own top-level 
audit committee, monitoring 
balance daily and meeting 
weekly to redress any im¬ 
balances among the three par¬ 
ties as the campaign proceeds. 

Chairman lan Cross heads 
1 the committee, with secretary 
Ian McLean, directors general 
Geoffrey Whitehead (Radio 
New Zealand) and Allan Mar¬ 
tin (Television New Zealand) 
and news controllers Geoff 
Harte (RNZ) and Bruce 
Crossan (TVNZ), along with 
head of standards Peter Fabian, 
a former NZBC news editor a 
decade ago. 

News and current affairs pro¬ 
grammes are required to sub¬ 
mit daily "logs" of the 
coverage afforded each party, 
for what has been dubbed a 
continuing “stopwatch check". 

The committee will assess 
weekly whether any party (in¬ 
cluding minority parties) have 
been disadvantaged over the 
preceding week and can direct 


that redress be made in the n- 
suing week. Also under the 
microscope is the objectivity of 
professional commentators. 

The “bible" of coverage is 
the guidelines issued a year ago 
which among other things 
direct BCNZ journalistic ex¬ 
ecutives to avoid fostering a 
“presidential campaign". 

The corporation has also ex¬ 
plained, in a staff memoran¬ 
dum, the reasoning behind'us 
controversial decision to give 
Social Credit the same amount 
of free time on TV and radio as 
the traditional “big two". 

The first criterion is nation¬ 
wide organisation and philo¬ 
sophy “over a period of time”, 
but instead of the past measur¬ 
ing stick for apportionment of 
time, seats won and percentage 
of the vote the previous elec¬ 
tion, ore new guidelines: 

• “Voting trends over past 
general elections and in bp 
elections since the previous 
general election; 

• “Whether a party is 
represented in Parliament; 

• “The number of electorate 
in which a party is presenting 
different candidates for elec¬ 
tion;” and (most interestingly) 

• “Public interest, as express¬ 
ed in all forms of public discus¬ 
sion since the previous general 
election." 
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there Is a bar, then $28,889 to $31,490 P _ ^ 
num. The salary scale for Lecture, .., 
$19,835 to $23,520 per annum. , 
Conditions of appointment, * n ° l . froIT i 
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the.undersigned (or: the Registrar 0 ■ 
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We can’t get it both ways— clear and comprehensive 


by Bob Edlin 

FINANCE Minister Rob Mul¬ 
doon has gone from the sub¬ 
lime to the ridiculous - or is it 
the other way round? - in hiB 
jutement accompanying the 
Public Accounts for the hair- 
ytar to September 30. 

The accounts give us the lost 
published assessment of the 
Government’s fiscal perfor¬ 
mance before the election. 

But in six accompanying 
paragraphs, Muldoon tells us 
scant little to throw light on the 
bald figures. 

Perhaps this column should 
be held responsible. Last time 
our Rob released the quarterly 
Public Accounts, he drew at¬ 
tention to the simplified format 
in which the raw data was be¬ 
ing presented, then made some 
complicated (and incompre¬ 
hensible) observations about 

them. 

We suggested that in future 
he tell us a bit more clearly and 
comprehensively what is going 
on. 

He has responded by putting 
the emphasis on the “clearly" 
and ignoring the “comprehen¬ 
sively". 

For example: he explains that 
"ihe requirement under the 
Public Finance Act 1977 to 
publish each quarter a sum¬ 
mary of the public accounts 
and the Audit Office report 
ihereon was basically to keep 
ihe public informed in respect 
of financial transactions occur¬ 
ring within the Public Ac¬ 
count.” 


But there’s nothing to ex¬ 
plain Government spending of 
$494 million more than it earn¬ 
ed during the second quarter of 
the 1981-82 year — the highest 
record deficit ever recorded for 
a September quarter (and 
equivalent to more than 18 per 
cent of Government spending 
for the period). 

He might have told us 
something about total Govern¬ 
ment spending for the first half 
of the year — almost $5179 
million (an increase of 17.6 
per cent, but below the growth 
rate of 19.5 per cent for the 
1981-82 year estimated in the 
Budget). 

Certainly, he should have ex¬ 
plained why total receipts for 
the six-month period were 
$3862 million — an increase of 
20.4 per cent over the corres¬ 
ponding period in 1980-81 and 
significantly higher than the 16 
per cent rate of increase fore¬ 
cast on Budget night. 

Receipts from customs duties 
and sales taxes grew especially 
rapidly — up 37 per cent from 
$521.3 million in the six-month 
period last year to $714.4 
million this lime (reflecting an 
increase in imports and higher 
retail and new car sales). 

Income tax receipts increased 
by 18.5 per cent over the half- 
year period a year earlier. That 
rate of growth — slower than 
the increase for most other 
receipts — is above the 17 per 
cent rise forecast in the Budget. 

The Government is financ¬ 


ing increasing proportions of 1 
its deficir overseas. 

Overseas borrowing to 
finance the deficit has risen 
from $419.3 million in the first 
six months of 1980-81 to 
$997.4 million in the half-year 
to September 30. Repayments 
increased from $224 million in 
the half-year last year, to almost 
$427.6 million this time. 

Net borrowing overseas has 
increased, from $181.6 million, 
to )ust over $560 million. 

On the other hand, net bor¬ 
rowing in New Zealand was 
$454 million — significantly 
down on the near-$600 million 
borrowed in the six-month 
period last year. 

Without explanations front 
the Minister of Finance, the 
public can find out only how 
the State's revenue has been 
spent but not the actual levels 
of activity within the various 
State sectors. 

Only 34 per cent of the 
budgeted allocation for 
transport and communications 
has been spent with half the 
year gone. More curiously, on¬ 
ly 43 per cent of the budgeted 
allocation for development and 
industry has been spent. 

It’s unlikely the Government 
has eased back its activity in 
this sector, considering its im¬ 
portance to the growth 
strategy. Rather, whatever has 
been spent will show up when 
it is paid for later — and only 
then will the actual level of ac¬ 
tivity become dear. 


COMPARING GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES WITH BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Expenditure (net) 

Administration 
Foreign Relations 
Development & Industry 
Education 
Social Sarvlcos 
Health 

Transport and Communications 
Debt Services and ml sc. Investment 
Imprests ID 


Sub-Total 


Supplementary 

Mlsc. Financing Transactions 


1981 Budget 
Estimates 
19 million) 


Actual 
Sept Budget 
Transactions 
19 million) 


% of 
Estimates 


250(306) 
411 


Total Spending 


Financed from: 


Income tax 

Customs, sales tax. boor duty 
Highways tax 
Motor spirits lav 
Other taxation 


Total taxation 


Interest, profits & mlsc. recolpte 
Suspense accounts (2) 


Total receipts 


DBflcIl before borrowing 

(1) monies spent but not yot classified 


(2) rocalpta not yet classified and trust account net receipts. 
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TNL identity problem:getting accepted in big league! National Provident 


by Klaus Sorensen 

TNL Group Ltd has a prob¬ 
lem. 

It desperately wants to be 
known as a major tourist and 
marketing group — but every¬ 
one else prefers to think of the 
company as a Nelson-based 
trucking firm, or some sort of 
wildly diversified conglomerate 
in trucking, mining, hor¬ 
ticulture, forming and bus 
lours. 

The company suffers the 
same problem many other pro- 
vincinlly based companies have 
encountered — a difficulty to 
convince people they arc in fact 
in the big league. 

The company has tried to 
overcome investor scepticism 
by producing detailed divi¬ 
sional disclosure, it won the 
1981 Society of Accountants 
annual report award, Bnd is still 
the only company listed on the 


stock exchange to produce 
quarterly profit results. 

Its share price has always 
been rather lacklustre and 
TNL has regularly been one of 
the highest yielding (tax-free, 
too) stocks on the No 1 board. 

The lack of Interest in the 
stock has the brokers baffled, 
never mind the company’s ex¬ 
ecutives, and at limes It seems 
that no matter how well the 
company does, the market 
won't believe it. 

file June 30, 1981 year saw a 
major profit climb to a net of 
$5.7 million (including extraor¬ 
dinaries of $1 million), a 41 per 
cent improvement on the 1980 
figure of $4 million. 

A fine eflbrr, even if the bulk 
of the increase was courtesy of 
the Government’s revamped 
tourist incentive schemes. 

Thar's where the company 
has let itself down a little in the 
latest annual report. 


Rather than admit that much 
of the profit improvement was 
due to a massive tax write-off, 
right at the start of the annual 
review, shareholders and ana¬ 
lysts have to ferret around till 
they find the details in the 
notes on Page 20. 

This shows the pre-tax was 
up, from $3.5 million to $4.8 
million — yet the tax provision 
was actually down, from 
$748,000 to $516,000. 

The reason was an increase, 
from $671,000 to $ 2.6 million, 
In the amount of export perfor¬ 
mance incentives, and develop¬ 
ment and tourist promotion in¬ 
centives, available to be 
deducted front the pretax prof¬ 
it. 

As a result of total deductions 
rising from $ 1.6 million in 
1980 to $3.6 million, the pro¬ 
portion of profit liable for taxa¬ 
tion was down, from $ 1.8 
million to $ 1.1 million. 


There's nothing wrong with 
this -- most of the tourist com¬ 
panies treat the incentives as a 
normal business contribution 
— but it seems strange that 
TNL should downplay the 
benefits of the schemes at the 
same time that it i 9 promoting 
itself as the country's largest 
private tour operator. 

The divisional breakdowns 
confirm this, with passenger 
and tourist earnings of $3.2 
million in 1981 ($1.9 million in 
1980) compared with the 
freighting and contracting con¬ 
tribution of $1 million. 

Minerals contributed 
$364,000, horticulture lost 
$233,000, exporting produced 
a $158,000 profit, while in¬ 
vestments contributed $1.5 
million. 

NBR spoke to TNL associate 
director Robbie Dyce following 
the release of the annual report 
a week ago, and he explained 
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the company's efforts to 
overhaul its image. 

A tough patch (wo years ago 
saw the company ‘'stagnate” a 
little, according to Dyce, and 
TNL is only just emerging 
from that flat period. 

Profits dipped for a couple of 
years, the return on share¬ 
holders' funds fell from a 
formerly high 17 per cent, to 
9.9 per cent in 1978-79, and as 
a result the company took a 
“good hard look at itself, and 
got out the pruning knife.” 

Part of the problem was that 
there were too many divisions 
and companies not pulling 
their weight, a number were 
loss-makers and they dragged 
down the return on funds. 

Now there are fewer losses 
within the overall trading 
result, and this is occurring just 
as the tourism division is begin¬ 
ning to take ofT, according to 
Dyce, and the company's 
freighting division has finally 
been able to improve its perfor¬ 
mance. 

"The problem with road 
transport is that it gears itself 
up for a good period, but then 
when the demand goes down 
tltc capacity remains the same 
— so if you've got a three- 
quarter full truck you are giv¬ 
ing away 25 per cent of your 
capacity.” 

Recently the freighting divi¬ 
sion’s all important toiines/kilo 
figures have begun to improve 
and this should be reflected in 
the current year's profitability. 

But while the difficulties of 
New Zealand's road freight 
business might have put some 
investors off, it seems the com¬ 
pany’s “scattergun” approach 
to diversification could also 
have worked againsi the com¬ 
pany's image. 

Dycc admits TNL has suf¬ 
fered for some of its diversifica¬ 
tions, but also believes the com¬ 
pany has been a little harshly 
judged on this score. 

He cites the 38 per cent in¬ 
terest TNL Held in the Nelson 
company Se^lord for a couple 
of years, as an example. 

“We went into Sealord and 
then came out again and wc 
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cash-hungry. 

TNL decided it either 


with the bonus. 

So this issue will not only 


wanted to buy out its partners, • d[4W private investors away 
m gel out itself. As it turned f rom the local authorities, but 
out. Carter Holt wanted to. ^ the institutions which 
suck with its majority inv» . traditionally subscribe for the 


ment, so TNL sold out 10 the . 
forestry group. ■ 

Another recent disposal wa 
the Fruitgrowers Chemical Co. 

"Wc bought Lime and Alar- 
ble — of which Fruitgrower] 
was an integral part -111 tim , 
when diversification was dx 
name of the gome. 1 ' But in 
restrospect there was liirte con¬ 
nection between (be company 
and its acquisition-“we wctc 
still on wheels and there wasn't 
a chemist among the 1500 
TNI. staff, which meant we 
couldn't really control and 
manage the company." 

Dyce agrees TNL had 1 
"couple of other little fiiattrs" 
along the way. 

It bought 20 per cent of the 
Vacation Hotels group and 
then disposed of it, and # 
launched a charter yacht ven¬ 
ture out of Auckland, "'fr 
tried out a charter operation us 
ing a couple of H28 kcelcrs.biit 
it didn’t work out.” 

This diversification, whiles: 
times difficult to reconcile, 
wasn’t necessarily unrelated. 

The Vacation investment wa 
almost a necessity, "with ih< 
tourist division we've 0 M 5 
said we won't provide the hard¬ 
ware - which is usually 
and capital intensive - 
we have to. But with Vacation 
we bought in because brti 
were short in Queenstown iw 
that company held the key- 
The shareholding g>« 
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bulk of the loom. 

Finance Minister Rob Mul- 
doon haB also made It clear with 
this latest issue that he does not 
intend to pay the institutions 
any more than he has to — and 
he has underlined this attitude 
by placing a $250,000 max¬ 
imum nn subscriptions for the 
premium Issue. 

But most institutions, such as 
insurance companies, arc likely 
to find a way around this hitch 
quite easily — many have half a 
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dozen or so investment 
schemes, pension funds and 
other investment vehicles that 
arc able to take up $250,000 of 
stock each. 

In recent months some local 
body loans have been heavily 
undersubscribed — some hnve 
received subscriptions only 
from the National Provident — 
and the question increasingly 
being asked is how long the Na¬ 
tional Provident Fund can con¬ 
tinue to prop up the market. 

According to one fixed- 
interest adviser, "the local 
authorities have received vir¬ 
tually nothing in recent months 
because there is no way the in¬ 
stitutions are going to invesr in 
13.5 per cent stock for six years 
when they can get much more 
on the secondary market.” 

And the likelihood of major 
interest rate increases next year 
as the economy is restrained, 
has strengthened the institu¬ 
tions' dcsiic to stay in short 
terms and to trade out oflower- 
yiclding stocks. As it is, the in¬ 
stitutions can get 18 per cent on 
commercial mortgages. 


This had had a marked effect 
on the secondary market (equi¬ 
valent of a second-hand deben¬ 
ture market). “Most institu¬ 
tions have been buying stocks 
yielding 14 per cent for two 
mid three years in this market 
which has been particularly ac¬ 
tive,” said the operator. 

"The National Provident 
stands behind the market — it’s 
by far the biggest investor and 
while it still appears to have 
sufficient money to support iho 
market, it’s a question of how 
long it's going 10 last. 

"Some of the issues have 
been getting nothing in them 
apart from what the National 
Provident subscribes — so as a 
result the market is generally 
pretty sick — but the politics of 
the situation are pretty strong 
as it reflects on Mulcloon’s in¬ 
terest rate policy,” the adviser 
said. 

But worst of hII is the fact 


that some authorities arc being 
hit much harder than others. 

The authorities lake it turn 
about in coming on to the 
market — “Any authority can 
go on the market twice a year 
and they are given two six-week 
periods for their issues. They 
use this programme so the dif¬ 
ferent aiilinn iries in a region 
don't conflict or clash." 

This lias meant authorities 
on the market in recent mouths 
have been harder hit limn those 
who enjoyed a little mote suc¬ 
cess earlier this yeor. 

And some of them are still 
silting on money from a wind¬ 
fall which occurred last year. 
“They received a bit or a bonus 
last year when they were [lay¬ 
ing 14 per ccnl and the Govern¬ 
ment stock rate came down. 
The result was that in the space 
of six weeks some of them pick¬ 
ed up a hell of a lot of money — 
so some of t hem arc st ill 


holding from Iasi year," said 
the adviser. 

"Wc understand the Na¬ 
tional Provident has been keep¬ 
ing the Minister of Finance in 
touch us to the state of the 


authorities it is not a man¬ 
datory requirement, and the in¬ 
stitutions can invesL in Govern¬ 
ment stock exclusively if they 
prefer. 

Another fixed-interest expert 


market and it seems they have ' told NBR "once again the local 


made i> fairly clear they can’t 
prop the market up indefinite¬ 
ly,” lie said. 

The Muldoon premium 
issues wcic "just another nnil 
in the coffin — and it's window 
dressing really wiih that 
$250,000 limit — ii proves lie is 
determined nut to pay the 
banks and insurance companies 
more than he has to because 
they are a cuptive market.” 

The institutions affected by 
statutory stock investment re¬ 
quirements have to put 30 per 
cent of their funds inn* the 
public sector. 

The problem is that while 
the requirements specify 1(1 per 
cent of this amount for local 


authorities arc the thick slice of 
ihc market and that premium 
issue will really push it under 
for the last time. It will be just 
like the 1979 savings bonds 
which pm a stop to the local 
bodies borrowing for nearly six 
months.” 

The market has become the 
“whipping boy”, according to 
another. 

"The local bodies take $250 
million out of the local 
economy which really isn’t 
much, but 1 lie market is grossly 
ovL-r-rcgulated — more so than 
anything else. The premium 
issue has put (he skids under 
the market, its just non-existent 
at the moment." 
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.. Auckland: 60 Parnell; Rd, Pamejl. ft. 
WeUlugton: 287 TlnakOri Rd. JPb. ■ 7 ^ 


--"t.pjiiy simply adapted to 

- hancmn oicuiitoiaitic:.. 

The Te I’uK- propciiv was 

• wjghi for nearly $3 milium -- 
| “d* TNL originally wanted tu 

• >hy a much cheaper property. 

[ The company warned to buy 
} 1 r * 1 ™ 1 property with the 
! f [im * ’wention of exporting, 
u ! *** Puke property was 
™y partly developed, so TNL 
pitied to develop the rest of 
“ property while it was ex- 
pmg the production from 
'more mature plantings. 

JJ* lr °uble was that the 

- S. 0f k ! Wlfruit land In the 

' a, J? goin B U P"- 

urtahil, 58,116 time ^ w “ 

its own kiwifruit 
K llC6nce ^ the « « only 

J 'oefon out of kiwifruit pro- 
ported "two 
JJSLfp* licensed ex- 

^ but yo U can’t do the 
lie* ^ dea l without a 
y°u are aJways 
: *0 the exporter.” 

iiJgS 1 was the com- 
offer. r ® ce * ve< l 80 niany 

'^«irab!v yl i^ Pr0 f er ^“ at 
??* lhan il 

seU ^ 1** lltlle J choice to 

' on ^R rya J ndcapitaliae 

^^ dbecn p° ured «- 

’ puty u JJwifnih. The com- 
to get 

^asidemw WJ ! M 8180 h8B 

in h!S Ur Whiqh g0 

a ?«i»!%,'" th Mr! “ on « 
C ^^ednrselydt more; 


.iininiiiii «• a ImiiiHi.M i apiiiil 
profit in li\ •• \vui:. iiin»\ but 
ilui guy who wild out in ihc 
iiH-aiuiim- • • you’ve done him 
in flic eye,” says Dycu. 

fhe Nelsmi linrticnllural in¬ 
terests have also been maintain¬ 
ed. Berry production in the 
area has shown l rcinendons 
growth — Dyce says the entire 
Waimeo Plain is virtually 
covered in berryfruit posts and 
boysenberry production has 
gone from between 800 and 
1000 tonnes two years ago to 
around 2500 tonnes this year. 

The Nelson coolstore space 
requirements doubted, and 
then trebled in just 24' months 
and apart from the commercial 
attractions TNL believes it has 
a responsibility to growers. 
“They can’t let it fall on the 
ground so the grower has to 
know the co-op will buy hjs 
production and that there is 
coolstore space available, 
because it might take six or 
even eight months to sell," said 
Dyce. . • 

- The company’s experience in 
kiwifruit and berryfruit is a 
good illustration of its current 
policy to move more into set- 
vice and marketing areas. 

TNL began its involvement 
in horticulture as a grower, but 
is now iqoving into, selling 
where the capital and plant re- 
: quirements are low and the en¬ 
trepreneurial'opportunities are 

much greater. / ••' • .; 

." The same . tfpplies to the 

NeWmans divlsinn.where a new 

emphasis is being placed on 
establishing: overseas sales and 

; relatively' new tdur 1 st-markets,. ; 
such asWest GerpianyjMehe^ 

.. ,.'{hg -in>^tl^ajEpl.;^ : ‘ 4 ',‘.;' V. : r ;= 
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Rvo newprogra 
calculators from 

Hewlett Packard's advanced programmable 
calculators for financial and scientific calculation 
- the HPllC and HP12C - represent the new . . 
"State of the An” 

1IG Scientific Calculator 
. Dedicated scientific functions:-- Linear regression, 
Corrdation coefficient, Factorial and game 
functions, Combinations and permutations, stnn- 
.’ ■ derd deviations, Dms. and random genera ions - 
v ' ■ j n gjj B total of 96 functions, 203 program lines 

and ISprogrammablelabela. 

AVAILABLE FROM Q 


f programmable 

tors from Hewlett Packard 


calendar, days between dates, nett present value, 
internal rate of return, depreciation — straight line, 
declining and sum of days, reciprocals, factorials,. 
exponentials - ih all 69 functions, 99 program 
lines and 5 financial registers. 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


Hewlett-Packard (N-Z.) Ltd; ■ 

1 . P.O. Box 9443, Kiibiime ? Wellington 3. 



Stores throughout New Zealand 
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Here’s how 
to Improve 
your image. 


See our range 

of Plain Paper Copying Systems. 



TOSHIBA 

Plain Paper Copiers 

Good for your image. 
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ELECTION WATCH ’81 

Youth, Uecthain’s chances, Values, Pages J7-4II 







UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
16500 S.F. 

SECURE TENANT — 15 YEAR LEASE 
$520,000 

Due for completion February 1982 a manufactur¬ 
ing and warehouse facility for growth company 
situated in prime industrial location. Building 
designed for further expansion which would really 
accelerate the capital growth. 

Details: Pioneer Developments Limited, 

P.O. Box 21431, Henderson, Auckland 
Telephone: 8368760 — after hours 8184288 


r 9.198i 


Finance 


number 9. I 931 
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PIONEER DEVELOPMENTS 

LIMITED 

PRESENT A 

PRACTICAL PROPERTY INVESTMENT SEMINAR 

New Zealand's leading developer of strata title factory unlt9 offers you the op¬ 
portunity to participate In a unique property seminar. Whether you are a 
businessman seeking to determine the best available Investment, we have ar¬ 
ranged the full spectrum of advisors — 

Barrister & Solicitor — Chartered Accountant 
Registered Valuer — Real Estate Agent 
together with our own practloal viewpoint, from conception through to comple¬ 
tion of brand new Investments. Come and listen to the people who have 
created It — nearly $10 million of property In the past five years. 

Venue: Ledger Room, Ellerslle Racecourse — Thursday 26th November 1981 
— 12.00 p.m. — 6.00 p.m. Pee: $50 Includes lunch and refreshments. 

PIONEER PROPERTY SEMINAR, 

P.O. BOX 21431, 

HENDERSON 

Enclosed $.. 

Being:.. registrations 

Name......__ 

Address....,. 1;... ..,. \. 

Telephone.....i ; 

Pioneer Developments Limited, j ,V.- <-y; 

9 Cranwell Street, Henderson. ••*... £, \ ■ 

Telephone: 8361104 — After hours $164288 / V ■, ■ 


Business week 

Alex Harvey laduatrles Lid received 
■titulary consent Tor the purchase of 
1,385,458 ordinary shares and 19,40012 
per cent convertible debentures in 
Canterbury Timber Products Lid. 
Consideiation Tor ihe purchase was 
$6,602,795. With previous transactions, 
AHI holds 50 per cent of the issued 
capital of CTP. 

A M Blsley and Co L«dt audited net 
profit (including export incentives) lor 
the year ended June 30, 1981 was 
$1,100,542 (last year $1,676,129). A 
final dividend of 15 per cent will be paid 
following the AGM un December 11. 

A P A Holdings Ltd: consolidated 
profit afler tax and minority Interests for 
the year ended August 31, 1981 was 
$1,549,000. A final dividend of 6 cents 
per share will be paid on December 11. 
BNZ Finance Ltd: Following its re¬ 
cent cash offer to finance company 
shareholders the Bank of New 
Zealand lias acquired a further 20.75 
per cent of (he total issued capital of the 
finance company. 

Bunting and Co Ltd: unaudited con¬ 
solidated group profit for the half-year 
ended September 30, 1981 (no tax was 
payable because of tax losses carried for¬ 
ward for the parent company). An in¬ 
terim dividend of 10 per cent (last year 6 
per cent) will be paid tax-free on 
November 26. 

Cera me o Ltd gave notice that it has ex¬ 
tended its takeover offer for Midland 
CoachUnea Ltd to January 4. 

Clyde Group Ltd: audited net profit 
after tax and minority interests for the 
year ended August l, 1981 was 
$119,000 (Iasi year $549,000). A final 
dividend of 7 cents a share, making a 
total of 12 cents (same as last year), will 
be paid on December M. The AGM 
will be held on December 12. 

Coni and Energy NZ -Ltd: under¬ 
writing brokers Lcuschke Whiteman 
and Cu said the issue of 10 million or¬ 
dinary shares closed immediately on 
opening, oversubscribed. 

Donaghy's Industries LtUt unaudited 
profit Biler lax for the half-year ended 
September 30. 148) was $1,145,687 
(last year $875,111). An interim divi¬ 
dend of 9 per cent (kit year 7 per cent) 
will be pnld on January 29. 

T J Edmonds Lid directors issued s 
“don’t sell" notice following discussions 
they believed could affect the 
company's share value. 

Europa OH NZ Lldt unaudited con¬ 
solidated net profit .tiler tax for the half- 
year ended June 30, 1981 was 
$1,500,000 (ln»r year $1,200,000). Direc¬ 
tors snid the result was still not satisfac¬ 
tory and was influenced by lack or 
finance capital and deterioration of the 
New Zealand dollar against the US 
dollar. 

P and P Finance Ltd: unaudited net 
profit after tax for the half-year ended 
September 30, 1981 was $511,000 
(before writing off an extraordinary item 
of $25,000). 

Fountain Corporation Groupt un¬ 
audited profit for the half-year ended 
September 30, 1981 was $4,500,000 
(last year $3,700,000). No Interim divi¬ 
dend will be paid. 


Goodman Group l.td announced a 
l-for-7 cash issue at $1.50 per share with 
75 cents payable on application, the re¬ 
mainder by April 16 uf next year. Good¬ 
man and Wattle Industries Ltd, 
which already hold a 24.9 per cent in¬ 
terest in each other, will Increase their 
cross shareholdings by a further It) pci 
cent. 

Haurakl Enterprises Ltd: unaudited 
net profit (excluding equity uccount 
profits) for the half-year ended 
September 30, 1981 was SHU,893 (last 
year $273,579). An interim dividend of 
4 cents n share (same ns la-n year) will he 
paid on December 4. 

Henry llerry Lid hds acquired the 
Wellington-based Professional 
Uniform Co Ltd. I lenty Berry sees the 
move as a natural extension of the 
clothing hire services offered by its new 
subsidiaiy Hylind Holdings Ltd. 

Ivon Watklns-Dow's sale of shores it 
held in Canterbury Timber Prod¬ 
ucts to Alex Harvey Industries l.td 
received approval front the examiner id 
commercial practices and the Overseas 
Investment Commission. 

James Hurdle Impcy Ltdt audited 
profit aficr tax for the year ended 
August 31, 1981 was $1,712,000 (last 
year $1,366,000). The result includes an 
extraordinary item uf SI28.000 slump 
duty paid on acquisition of James Hsr- 
dic Ltd subsidiaries. A final dividend ol 
11 per cent (same as last year) will be 
paid on December 16. 

New Zealand Steel Ltd: unaudited 
consolidated profit for the half-year end¬ 
ed September 30, 1081 was $8,529,000 
(Iasi year $5,621,000). An interim divi¬ 
dend of 7 cents a share (last year 6 cenix) 


will be paid on December lOttdrt,. 

tax-free to shareholder, who «ckT 
Property Senirklca Ltd's (W. 
chairman and two dirteton S' 
statement concerning “frrepiiiniitj ^ 1 
the tukcovei offer by City RasltJ llL u 
also saying the terms olTht offer«« 
comply with Contpanle, An 
quire menu. Propsrc asked Tor *■[ 
ilrawal of the offer. The Kqm * 
declined. Property SecxraieiceauDr- 
ed Jit iuii in the High Conn Tt 
takeover offer was withdrawn and Cm j 
Realties gave notice of a „* J? 
Subsequent to this the com an, 
orders relating to the foil offer mj,, 
assist in distinguishing it from 4 . 
second offer. 

Sanford Lid; unaudited comoiidrtj 
group profit for the yeat ended .W 
11, 1981 was $1,5)3,806 (tu Z 
$ 1 , 304 , 100 ). a final dividend of l| po 
sent will be paid tax-free. The AGM 
will be held on December 15. 
Southern Cross Hotel (Dunedin) 
l.td was removed from the Un folio™. 


ihe virtual Li.mplclion of the takeout 
hy nunriiig and Co Ltd. 
Trani-Ashburton Ltdi audited ui 
profit after ux for the yew ended ]aa 
H), 1981 was $85,500 (bit year 
$1103,059). A final dividend of 8 pi 
win, making a total ufl6 per cent for 
the year (last year 15 per cent), «ilU< 
paid on November 30. 

Wilson and Horron Lldt unaudited 
group profit after tax for the Wf-pa; 
ended September 26, |48l sat 
$2,825,000 (last year $2^72^00] An in- 
icrint dividend n| 10 per cent (bit year 8 
per cent) will he paid tu-fmhubietuu 
necessary authorisation.) «t iKcimbn 
Id. 


CCS 


$ Consul I mils 

* DP Facilities Management 
Temporary Staff 

* Staff Recruitment 

* Systems Development 
$ Computer Kquipment 


CCS 

Contract Computer Services 

Limited 

P.O.Box: 247ft Wellington, 

Tele phone (1)4) 7.1‘M‘M 


An overseas opportunity for an 

ACCOUNTANT 

Systems Review. 

Audit assessment. 

Special assignments. 

Opportunities for advancement. 

NZ$27,000 plus housing. 

Our clients are a leading trading company with diverse activities In a 
number of countries. 

They wish to recruit a qualified accountant with auditing ex P er - en 5dno 
either Industry or chartered practice who Is capable of assui” 
responsibility for accounting system reliability and handling 8 P d 
assignments. The ability to progress to other positions Is consio 
of prime Importance. Some staff training will also be Involved. * 

The position Is based In Port Moresby. Conditions Include housing 

assistance, leave fares and other benefits. , ’ 

For further information contact Warwick Harvey at Auckland ‘30®^® q 
483 950 after hours. Written applications should be addressed iot 
Box 5341, Wellesley Street, Auckland quoting Reference No. AW ■ 
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gliwork, 60c 
8%pr 
A|a< G K N 
Atcan. 60c 
AHI ,n 
Alliance. 60c 
1256 eonvpf 
Alinex 

Alhed Farmer* 

1236 conv pr 
A M Blslev. BOc 
Ampol Pet. 60c 
A Beaven 
11.6% conv pi 
16 con prof 
Andat Group 
5 0-6% pt 
1 2% conv pr 
ANZ Banking Group 
A Wright 
•A' 0-7.5% pr 
B' 5-0% pt 
A Barnett 
A Ellis 

Ashby Detflh 
A B Cables 
Allas. 60c 
10% conv pr 
AucV Gas 
Aurora. 60c 
10% conv pr 
1456 conv nte 
A C I 

Autocrat Sanyo 
Baike. 50c 
Ba 1 ims, 60c 
11% conv pt 
Sank N3W 
Beach Pair, 50c 
tfendons. 

R-rvj Harris. 50c 
n f| 2 Finance 
Holitwalo Mining 
Pii^llOy. 60c 
10.75% spec tu 
B-.x. 60c 
B H P. 200c 
Broil ior. 60c 
Smiting. 50c 
C PD 

10% conv pr 
CFM 

12% conv pr 
Cum Flour 
C.mt Timber 
12% conv .Jeb 
Capital Radio, 26c 
CapPal Ufa. 50c 
> .trbnnic Ice 
Oner Holt 
CBA Finance, 80c 
CCL 

Cer-imco 
12% conv pr 
16% red spec pi 
Chenery 
Ch'ch das 
Ch'ch Press 
City Realties. 10c 
Clyde Group 
12% conv pr 

Collingwood. 50c 

13% conv pr 
Col Motor 
Colyer Watson 
Comilco, 50c 
Commend 
Con Metal. 60c 
conv pr 

Con Minerals, 4c 
Cooks Wine 
Cory-Wright 
]2% conv pr 
'6.26% conv pr 

Lr ?'™ Consolidated 

cl 1 '"*' 1 ' 

Cue Energy 

Options 
? J, aetv INZI 

ass • 

D1 C 

'2% conv pr 

Paulgor 
OMcIWaHace, 60 c 
i conv nta 
. i'%m,'82 
Own Brew. 50c 

6% praf 
„ '% Conv pr 
Donaghy'i 

nl^^vpt 

“ K G. 60c 
Dunlop (NZ) 

* 5% nr 

Cbbeu 

^os. 60c 
L'chtenstein. BOc 
l?f e,or Minas, l Oc 
Endeavour 

■ ^dama 

atea: 

. r«j«. bo» 

J.Vp, 

■ Sss- 

Stef 

ift* 8 "* 60= 

wSt* 

G CoLrt % C ° nV Pr 
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125 
415 
1 70 
287 
137 
130 
102 
346 
4 1 B 
220 
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133 
125 
125 
165 
40 
132 
350 
375 
70 
GO 
275 
50 
400 
335 
72 
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240 
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UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO 

DEC PDP line COMPUTER 

a ^fhe University of Waikato invites tenders for the sale 
of its PDP 11/70 system comprising a 758 Kb processor and 
a full complement of peripheral devices. Tenders may be 
submitted for individual items. 

The full schedule c»f equipment together with 
conditions of tender may be obtained from Mrs S.A. Baird, 
telephone Hamilton 62-889, extension 638 or Private Bag, 
Hamilton, New Zealand. Requests for appointmenls to 
view the computer in action should also be directed lt« Mrs 
Bared. 

The equipment will he available for removal by the 
successful tenderer no later than 28 February 1982. 

Sale Ison an "as Is. where is" basis. The highest or any 
lender will not necessarily he accepted. Tenners "ill he 
received until 30 November, mat. 
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Wheels oiled for greater trade with Mexico 
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by Allan Parker 

A FLURRY of diplomatic and 
trade activity last week herald¬ 
ed a warming-up of New Zea¬ 
land’s relationship with Mex¬ 
ico) if not quite reaching super- 
hot chilli strength. 

News that a full-scale em¬ 
bassy with a resident am¬ 
bassador will be set up in Mex¬ 
ico City next year was followed 
by a Mexican trade mission 
visit during the week. 

And during (he trade talks it 
was revealed that New Zealand 
is now using Mexican tech¬ 
nology in its own oil search; 
technicians from the Mexican 
Petroleum Institute are helping 
the state-owned Petrocorp 
prove the size and capability of 
the on-shore McKee oil field in 
Taranaki. 

The news rekindled specula¬ 
tion about the prospects of sup¬ 
plying New Zealand with oil 
from its vast resources. 


Similar hopes surfaced last 
year when Prime Minister Rob 
Muidoon led a high-powered 
delegation to Mexico to explore 
avenues for trade and diplo¬ 
matic links. 

However, at the time Mexico 
was fully committed with its oil 
exports. Also, location and 
technical difficulties ex¬ 
tinguished the prospects still 
further. Mexico's oil resources 
lie on the Atlantic side of the 
country and irs basic oil prod¬ 
uct is a mixture of light and 
heavy crude unsuitable for 
New Zealand refining. 

The Muidoon mission was 
followed in December by a 
stop-over visit by Energy 
Minister Bill Birch. 

From those visits a tech¬ 
nology agreement emerged and 
Petrocorp has been using the 
oil-proving technology for 
some time now. 

There was a general consen¬ 


sus in Wellington trade and 
political circles last week that 
the use of the Mexican 
specialists is allowing New 
Zealand to keep a foot in the 
Mexican oil industry. 

They discounted prospects of 
any arrangement to buy Mex¬ 
ican oil in the short term, 
although the oil industry — run 
by the state-owned Pemex — 
has become more fluid in re¬ 
cent months. 

A drop in world oil prices 
and a glut of supplies on (he in¬ 
ternational market have seri¬ 
ously a/Tected the Mexican 
economy. In mid-year, Mexico 
cut its benchmark price for 
crude by $4 a barrel to $30.60. 
At the same time, several large 
customers cut back orders for 
crude from Mexico, which is 
the world’s fourth largest oil 
producer, by one third. 

Last month, the Financial 
Times reported from London 


that oil exports were then run¬ 
ning at an estimated $14 billion 
a year, a shortfall of some $4 
billion. The effect on the 
economy has been substantial. 

The balance of payments for 
the year is now expected to 
register a record deficit of be¬ 
tween $10 to 12 billion. Infla¬ 
tion, fueled by high internal 
consumer demand, remains 
high (about 27 per cent) and 
manufactured exports have 
dropped. 

Members of the trade mis¬ 
sion here last week told 
reporters that this setback to 
the economy has brought about 
a tightened trade policy, with a 
renewed emphasis on protec¬ 
tion for what one member 
described as a “highly-pro¬ 
tected industry”. 

However, more recently, de¬ 
mand for Mexican crude has 
rebounded and contracts in 
hand have risen from the June 
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Taranaki's McKee No 2 well: building a better manamv»lth»b ! 
help from our amigos. 


low of 1.5 million barrels a day 
to 1.8 million barrels n day. 

If that demand persists or 
even increases, prospects for 
New Zealand purchasing will 
probably remain slim, at least 
in the shnri term. 

However, the Mexicans have 
recently discuvoied new re¬ 
serves in the Pacific. If these 
reserves prove viable. New 
Zealand and Mexico may tiiul 
mutual advantage in a puri bas¬ 
ing arrangement. 

To this end, uur links with 
Mexico arc considered impoi- 
lam as a means of huiMing .i 
relationship. In partial lai, 
(cchnololgy iiimsfer in the 
energy Held will assume I'reatet 
importance; the Mexicans an- 
nlrcady interested in mil 
geothermal technology skills 
and proven expertise in hydro- 
power de vc lupine in. 

In the meantime, the Mex¬ 
icans have also identified a 
number of trade possibilities 
for New Zealand to purchase. 
They include fertilisers, line 
chemicals, canned (uodsiulls, 
ceramics, cruft ware, col fee, 
salt, pepper mid spices. 


New Zealand, wo, tup, 
own list ofgoodjitbditraif 
Mexicans will lx banal it 
buying. The I'm tort «e- 
ires on agrifultuul cm- 
modi ties tmd ttfariftr; wl 
as meat, wool, seeds,breed.-: 

I ivest«ick, hides and sbra. Li 
equipment and tecMr,.: 
daily piodikis. 

Current trade bend 1 
iwo countries tuniaii'i: 
New Zealand's bow. E’ 
sides are positive thank 
poiemial is high. 

A communique issued.’ 
end of last week’s MauJ- 
Zealand Business 0: 
meeting in Wellingtonuf 
panicipants “lOiifinKd 
belief that there is mA"' 
gained Iron) Juki fl®*- 
achieving the expansw 
trade opportunities tw 
ing the economic powre- 
both countries." 

Exist ing ami future * 
contacts like the 
technicians in Taranah*- 
New Zealand Aflbaa^ 
Mexico City wl, ***■ 
diplomats were hepinj - 
week, build that better^ 


‘Maybe if they had used 
COWAN’S Fine Art Paper 
people would know 
who I was?’ 
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: it’s all up to the factory-sitters now 



by Ann Taylor 

THE Risen dispute has 
become a war of attrition which 
seems unlikely to be resolved 
until the last worker has 
wearied of the defiant sit-m. 

The union involved and the 
FOL are widely understood to 
want speedy resolution 
(somehow) of the dispute - but 
the 40 women remaining from 
the original 67 sitters-in in the 
factory have opted to hold firm. 

Union threats to escalate the 
dispute have not been carried 
out. And the FOL’s announced 
tactic to impose bans on Rixen 
Agencies (HB) Ltd’s supplies 
has not been implemented, 
although the FOL apparently 
has found out who actually sup¬ 
plies the Napier-based com¬ 
pany. 

Conciliation talks for the 
clothing workers award began 
in Auckland last week. The 
Canterbury clothing workers 
have filed a claim for a specific 
redundancy clause, but the 
North Island union is claiming 
only that the "reasonable 
notification of a redundancy” 
clause be revised. 

The president of the 
Wellington-based union, Joyce 
llawe, said the issue had been 
left open to discussion because 
“we want to settle the wages 
first". The current award ex¬ 
pires on December 13, and 
Hawe said she did not want 
members to go through the 
Christmas break without a pay 
rise. 

The worth of specific clauses 
on redundancy is being widely 
debated. On the one hand, it 
can set a minimum which 
becomes the maximum; on the 
other, it can bind an employer 
to an amount he cannot afford. 

The number of workers 
employed to make clothes fell 
by 3500 in the 1980-81 
February year. Workers made 
redundant reached a wide 
variety of settlements with their 
employers. 

In June, the general secretary 
Jf the Clothing Workers 
Federation, Frank Thorn, got a 
call for support from Lee Jeans 
>n England, where 200 workers 
had been sitting-in since 
February. 

Thorn floated the sit-in idea 
** "an example New Zealand 
workers should follow ... we 
thust do this and we will,” he 
*aid at the time. 

On June 19 Trieste Hats in 
Christchurch notified its 12 
• ^kers that they would be 
. [J ade redundant. Advised of 
'he closure only half an hour 
“her their union delegate bad 
oeen told, the workers decided 
° sit in. They remained on the 
Premises for half a day before 
'he owner changed his mind. 
- a months later the factory is 
.. operating. 

Relationships between the 
Canterbury and North Island 
J“ 0i u are generally described 
** 8 8 fl me of “one-up mans hip". 
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But it was not until the Rixen 
dispute that the scene for a sit- 
in was set in the North Island. 

Sixty-seven women reacting 
to a sacking order delivered by 
a legal representative of their 
employer won widespread sym¬ 
pathy. 

After two weeks of the sit-in 
and two days after the Spring¬ 
boks left the country, Rixen 
managing director Ken 
Dungey asked the police to 
remove the trespassers. 

Demonstrators in the first 
street march in support of the 
women sported helmets, 
following the Springbok tour 
example, and those in the front 
row had their arms firmly link¬ 
ed. And when the police were 


asked to intervene, the country 
anticipated a riot squad, batons 
and all, going in to haul the 
women out. 

The police did not go in, but 
the dispute was set firmly cen¬ 
tre stage. 

Thorn handed over the han¬ 
dling of the dispute to the FOL 
just eight days after it had 
started and the FOL was duty- 
bound to take over. But FOL 
president Jim Knox’s threats to 
escalate it have come to 
nothing. 

The union movement has 
made clear its reluctance to 
allow the National Party to win 
public support from an in¬ 
dustrial dispute just before an 
election. 


Union organisers told NBR 
that the clothing union bad 
missed the chance to escalate 
the dispute when Dungey with¬ 
drew his offer of $30,000 in 
redundancy pay. In industrial 
negotiations offers arc usually 
left on the table and Dungey 
apparently had assured Labour 
Minister Jim Bolger that he 
would not go back on the offer. 

But redundancy payments 
have the status of debts owing 
to unsecured creditors. Secured 
creditors would probably have 
had first claim to that money, 
anyway. 

Despite the dearth of in¬ 
dustrial action in support of the 
Rixen workers, there has been 
abundant financial backing. 


The remaining workers are 
receiving $100 a week and, as 
NBR was told: “They’ve got 
nothing to lose." 

The women, initially unor¬ 
ganised, have been sitting in 
now for 12 weeks and apparent¬ 
ly have lost none of their deter¬ 
mination. 

The dispute — which lias 
roused intense local interest in 
a marginal Notional seat (744 
majority) — has been largely ig¬ 
nored by the Government. 

MP GeofTThumpson was in¬ 
strumental in establishing a 
woolskin processing plant in 
the wake of Fibremakcrs’ 
closure in nearby Shannon. 
Presumably, he is reluctant to 
lose the political kudos lie gain¬ 


ed then by taking the offensive 
against a group of women. 

Dungey has called it the 
“dispute you’re having when 
you're not having a dispute." 
But employers’ organisations 
— the Employers and Manufac¬ 
turers Federations — (Dungey 
is a member of neither) — dub 
it “the dispute you didn’t need 
to have”. 

*'His problem wasn't 
anything that good advice 
couldn’t solve," NBR was told. 

Hawe has no idea how the 
dispute might be settled. 

“I haven’t got the answer. So 
long as our people are in good 
heart and prepared to remain, 
that is the way it’s got to be,” 
lie said. 
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AIR NEW ZEALAND 

FIRST CLASS 


We believe that our first class passengers 
should get more for their first class ticket... than 
a first class ticket. 

Fly First Class on Air New Zealand and you’ll 
be a very special passenger! 

First class comfort, first class service, first class 
surroundings - made totally enjoyable by crew 
dedicated to making your journey pleasant and 
relaxed. And a first class menu of gourmet dishes 
and connoisseur’s wines. 

We invite you to fly our spacious First Class 
cabin and experience the kind of service you would 
expect from the Pacific’s Number One. 

And on our 747 Flagship your sheepskin- 
covered Recaro seat is really something to talk 


about. No other seat adjusts to so many angles or 
supports you to perfection in all the right places, 
Air New Zealand First Class passengers also 
enjoy easy check-in facilities and access to our VIP 
lounges available at most airports. Your baggage 
will be tagged " priority baggage". 

Fly Air New Zealand’s First ( ’.lass and find out 
what First Class really means. 
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Analysing annual accounts: Skellerup Industries 


by Klaus Sorensen 

LIRE Frank Sinatra, Skellerup 
Industries Ltd seems intent on 

doing things “my way". 

The Christchurch rubber 
group has thumbed its nose at 
accounting and disclosure con¬ 
ventions over the years and has 
often been criticised for its late 
preparation of accounts and its 
conservative dividend policy. 

The 1981 annual report sug¬ 
gests the company has not been 
unaffected by criticism of its 
repotting peculiarities — and 
remains unrepentant. 

This year the company has 
an auditor's tag for not 
separating intercompany sales 
from its reported turnover 
figures, it has included an 
extraordinary profit In the total 
net profit referred to by the 
directors, has disclosed tax in¬ 
centives without providing 
comparable figures, does not 
disclose operating expenses, 
and as usual, Skellerup is one 
of the last companies to report 
for the March 31, 1981, finan¬ 
cial year. 

In fact, the annual meeting 
was due to be held last Friday 
(after NBR went to press) — 
some seven months after 
balance date. 

Bm while the Christchurch 
family firm is reticent about its 
finances, there are some 
relatively good pieces of dis¬ 
closure in the written annual 
review which will assist share¬ 
holders to assess the company's 
chances in the current year. 

The report also makes a 
disclosure which is probably 
unequalled by any other listed 
public company. The directors' 
report reveals chairman Sir Val 
Skellerup commands a 50 per 
cent premium over the pay of 
the other directors! 

. The boardroom divvy-up of 
Ices and the extra amount paid 
to the chairman is kept a deep 
secret by most companies, but 
■he Skellerup directors ap¬ 
parently have no such qualms. 

The directors’ report shows 
that they are seeking u fees in- 
crease from the $15,000 set in 
}2L fc P r lhc s L even of them, to 
225 ‘ 0r each dircc tor With a 
WOO payment for the club¬ 
man. 

This represents an equivalent 

rrom Sl5 >000 to 
dir, - 5 , 00, ,r buC the Skellerup 
tX n (f0ur of whom haw 
Si crup ™me)arenot as 
JJJoffj.BUglB seem — the 

whS he accounts show that 
parent company fees 


have been held for years at 
$15,000, subsidiary company 
fees paid to the Skellerup direc¬ 
tors went up from $29,000 to 
$36,000 For the 1981 year. 

Perhaps one of the reasons 
the company has been allowed 
to get away with some of its tar¬ 
dy reporting by shareholders is 
its enviable profit record. 

The last financial year saw 
the first profit fall for 10 con¬ 
secutive years, and even then 
earnings per share were a 
healthy 63 cents a share (the 
directors' figure including 
extraordinary items) which 
covered the dividend nearly 
five times. 

The directors' report the 
profit fell from $5.6 million 
(excluding associates' contribu¬ 
tions) to $4.9 million — a 13.9 
per cent drop — on a 12 per 
cent sales rise. 

But normal practice requires 
the deduction of extraordinary 
items from trading earnings, 
and using this method the 
Skellerup profit fall is nearly 22 
per cent — from $5.6 million to 
$4.4 million. 

The profit and loss account 
shows sales increased 12 per 
cent, from $99 million to $112 
million, but there is no ex¬ 
planation of the rise in the 
operating expenses which caus¬ 
ed the gross trading profit to 
full 13.2 per cent from $11.2 
million io $9.7 million. 

Ollier income, such as 
dividends and interest received, 
fell from $856,000 io $760,000, 
leaving total gross profit at 
$10.5 million, down from 
$12.1 million in 1980. 

The only expenses detailed 
those such as directors’ and 
audit fees, leasing costs nnd in¬ 
terest costs. 

But these in themselves are 
interesting. Of the $1 million 
increase in total "other ex¬ 
penses”, from $2.8 million to 
$3.8 million, the bulk was 
higher interest costs. 

Total interest costs increased 
by just over 100 per cent from 
$633,000 to $1.3 million, in¬ 
cluding interest on fixed-term 
liabilities, up from $356,000 to 
$705,001) and interest on bank 
overdrafts, up from $264,000 
to $526,000. 

This left the pre-tax profit 
down 27.8 per cent from $9.3 
million to $6,7 million and the 
tax provision was down even 
more, 38 per cent, from $3.7 
million to $2.3 million. 

The resulting net profit of 
$4.4 million was enhanced by a 




0 





Sir Val Skellerup ... premium 


$489,000 extraordinary item 
(nil in 1980) leaving a net of 
$4.9 million after minority in¬ 
terests — compared with $5.6 
million in 1980. 

In addition, retained profits 
of associates (down from 
$535,000 to $416,000) left a 
total net profit of $5.3 million, 
down from $6.2 million in 
1980. 

The notes to the accounts 
throw light on the fall in the tax 
provision and on the source of 
the large extraordinary item. 

The taxation calculation 
shows that the standard 45 cent 
tax rate on the $4.4 million pre¬ 
tax profit yields n provision of 
$3 million. 

From this was deducted the 
taxation effect of export 
development and performance 
incentives of $438,000, invest¬ 
ment allowances of $144,000, 
nnu-assessublc income of 
$167,000 and “other'' of 
$ 6888 . 

Bui there are no comparable 
figures for last year — this is 
the first year they have been 
published — which makes it 
difficult for shareholders to 
assess lhc relative impact of ex¬ 
port lax benefits on the latest 
results. 

However, shareholders can 
estimate the standard 45 cent 
tax rate on the 1980 pre-tax of 
$9.3 million, which gives a 
theoretical tax provision of $4.2 
million - compared with an ac¬ 
tual provision of $3.6 million. 

From this way they can con¬ 
clude that tax deductions for 
1980 were around $528,000 — 
lower chan this year’s total 
deductions of $757,000. 

The note on extraordinary 
items shows insurance 
recoveries following the Bata¬ 
vian Rubber fire at Featherston 
in 1980 were $172,000, capital 


profits from the disposal of fix¬ 
ed assets were $235,000 and 
the depreciation recovered on 
disposal of fixed assets was 
$80,000. 

The balance sheet solves the 
riddle of why interest costs 
went up, with fixed terra 
liabilities up from $2.3 million 
to $6.1 million. 

Current liabilities rose from 
$15.5 million to $17.7 million, 
and these increases went to 
finance an increase in fixed 
assets, from $15.1 million to 
$17.2 million, and current 
assets, up from $39.8 million to 
$46.9 million. 

Included in the current assets 
rise was a climb in slocks from 
$29.9 million to $34.8 million, 
which comprised mainly finish¬ 
ed goods (up from $20 million 
to $25 million). 

Sir Val Skellerup notes that 
the March 31, 1981 was a 
“most difficult trading period" 
and “it became evident halfway 
through the year that even as 
sales were being maintained, 
profitability was more difficult 
to achieve than it had been for 
many years." 


A magnificent experience 
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you enjoy quietly 
sumptuous 
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Unobtrusive 
service and a 
truly outstanding 
cuisine; Perfect 
lor entertaining 
special guests and 
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Export sales were up from 
$3.4 million io $3.9 million, 
bui the company had a hard 
time here, too. 

The Batavian fire meant that 
company had difficulty main¬ 
taining its export impetus and 
Skellerup's plans for exporting 
waterproof clothing to 
Australia were hampered by 
that country's quota system. 

Skellerup says exports re¬ 
mained static and the dollar 
growth was achieved through 
the incorporation of the export 
Bales of a newly purchased sub¬ 
sidiary — a disclosure not every 
company would make. 

But things are looking up 
despite the uncertainty posed 
by the election and possible 
“interference from the In¬ 
dustries Development Commit¬ 
tee" (it is, in fact, a commis¬ 
sion). 

Skellerup says that since the 
start of the new year “there has 
been evidence to suggest that 
we are regaining some of the 
lost ground as local and export 
sales are higher ... and profita¬ 
bility in most areas has been 
improved.” 


Retail trading is very 
buoyant, he says. 

But Skellerup’s review afeo 
contains a veiled hint of a cash 
issue; “inflation continues to be 
our greatest bugbear and the in¬ 
flating value of our stocks and 
raw materials and finished 
goods has in this year ex¬ 
hausted our tax-paid profit and 
therefore strained our financial 
resources". 

Skellerup says the company's 
financial structure has always 
been of a conservative nature 
and the company has relied on 
retained profits for “maintain¬ 
ing our growth.” 

Shareholders can interpret 
that how they like, obviously, 
but Skellerup adds “I do not at 
this time envisage a change in 
policy in this area but we are 
carrying out a review of past 
and present policy and present¬ 
ing a new scries of plans for the 
future so that we can determine 
our financial requirements for 
some time. 

"I am of the opinion we must 
not sacrifice liquidity in order 
to seek any extraordinary 
growth in profitability. 1 ’ 
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He gets a healthy Retirement Cheque 
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And we get to handle any Problems 
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The Superannuation scheme Big on Benefits. 

Superplan, from Superannuation Investments Ltd., gives 
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Truckers need to get their lobbying act together 


by Bob Stott 
THE Road Transport Associa¬ 
tion, representing 4300 carry¬ 
ing Hrms varying in size, role 
and character, may be in 
danger of coming apart at the 
seams. At least that’s the im¬ 
pression left in the wake of the 
postponement of the Transport 
Amendment Bill, which would 
have nude life easier for many 
carriers, and more difficult for 
a few. 

The bill’s attempts to stamp 
out warehousing as a means of 
circumventing the 150km 
distance limit on road hauliers 
competing with rail, its provi¬ 
sions for the secret marking of 
goods in transit and the steep 
increase In the maximum fine 
for breaches of the rules (up 
from $2000 to $10,000} at¬ 
tracted ail the publicity when 
the bill was plodding fruitlessly 
through the parliamentary 
system. 


Those aspects which gave 
carriers more freedom to com¬ 
pete with rail were largely 
overlooked. 

The bill recognised the 
anomaly that a carrier could 
cart from only some parts of 
Auckland to Hamilton, only 
some parts of Wellington to 
Palmerston North, only some 
parts of Christchurch to 
Timaru and so on. 

(The arbitrary 150km 
distance limit stopped cartage 
from, say, central or western 
Auckland to Hamilton; only 
the sourthern suburbs fell in¬ 
side the distance limit.) 

Creation of urban zones 
around Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchmch and Dunedin 
should be of considerable 
benefit to carriers running line- 
haul services in those areas .. . 
oi at least allow them to carry 
on as at present, but without 
the fear of prosecution. 


The bill proposed the exemp¬ 
tion of another 16 commodities 
from the distance limit, a 
worthwhile increase on the 
present list of 21. The new ex¬ 
emptions were to be mostly 
fragile and perishable items, 
plus some that were unsuitable 
for combined road-rail journeys 
for other reasons (such as 
security). 

Most carriers recognised the 
urban zone scheme and the ad¬ 
ditional commodity exemptions 
as fair exchange, not for a 
tighter distance limit, but sim¬ 
ply for an enforcement of the 
existing distance limit. 

They knew they could get 
some of the newly exempt 
goods, either because they 
could expand line haul services 
to and from main centres or 
because stricter enforcement of 
the distance limit would protect 
them as much as it protected 
the railways. 



Small carriers . . . penalised by others' lobbying 


In this latter category, the 
town carrier, carting to and 
from rail (and usually a small, 
perhaps one-man operation), is 
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Hamilton Perry Display Shelving comes In six standard 
heights of 1372mm, 1524mm. 1676mm, 1829mm, 1981mm 
and 2134mm. Other heights are available to order on a 
152mm module. Poala are slotted at 25mm centres. 
Shelves can be 229mm, 305mm. 381mm or 457mm wide 
(front to back). SPECIAL CLIP-ON END BAY UNITS 
CAN PROVIDE PROFITABLE DISPLAY SPACE 
EXTENSIONS. 
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A streamlined, smart and sophisticated system for 
supermarkets, paint and hardware retailers, 
builders merchants, spare parts stores and any 
commercial or Industrial situation where visual 
presentation must combine with the maximum use 
of valuable floor space. AVAILABLE A8 FREE 
STANDING DOUBLE-SIDED UPRIGHT 
CANTILEVER UNITS OR SINGLE-SIDED TO 
POSITION FLAT AGAINST WALLS. 
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There's no shelving system better suited to the 
ever-changing business scene. Within minutes you 
can either alter your entire Hamilton Perry shelving 
layout or add further sectional units. 
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the obvious example. And 
those in this line of business 
have been hit hard by illegal 
cartage. 

But a small (and vocal) group 
of carriers centred on the 
Waikato appear to have been 
largely responsible for stopping 
Christchurch carriers, for ex¬ 
ample, from carting legally 
from central Christchurch to 
Timaru, or stopping a South¬ 
land carrier from carting 
unglazed field tiles (one of the 
new exemptions) beyond the 
150km limit. 

Without the semblance of 
unity, the Road Transport 
Association’s credibility is 
hardly enhanced when it tries 
to negotiate with the Govern¬ 
ment on an issue where all car¬ 
riers are in accord — such as 
pre-payment of road user 
charges. 

There arc other examples of 
divergent opinions. Some long 
distance carriers would rather 
see road user charges replaced 
with a fuel-related tax — for 
them, the distance fee is an im¬ 
portant item of expenditure. 

But a town carrier, spending 
much of his time in clogged 
city streets, regards fuel price 
as more important than 
distance run and would prefer 
the siatuj quo (while agreeing 
that pre-payment of user 
charges is no fun). 

Carriers engaged in logging, 
town cartage, line haul or rural 
work obviously consider them- 
! selves to have peculiar prob- 
, lems, as, of course, they do. 
They therefore tend to group 
together within the overall 
association to push their par¬ 
ticular viewpoints. 

At the same time, all licensed 
carriers share common prob¬ 
lems, such as price and avail¬ 
ability of fuel, vehicles, tyres 
and spares; taxation ranging 
from sales tax and duty on new 
trucks to the road user charges; 
industrial problems; a licensing 
system which governs competi¬ 
tion not only between road and 
rail but also between carriers 
themselves; and the provision 
of roads and bridges stout 
enough to stand up to the 
weight of modem trucks. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
I CONSULTANTS 


7 Mason Ave. 
Olahuhu, Auckland 
P.O. Box 1 
Manukau City 
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AUCKLAND 


Furthermore, as transport 
operators, road carriers share 
problems with all other fbmu 
of transport. Successive gov¬ 
ernments have fiddled with 
transport for decades, and that 
fiddling has affected all modes. 

For example, the level of rail 
freight rates governs to a very 
large extent the prices that car¬ 
riers (and indeed coastal ship¬ 
ping operators) can get away 
with. Usually a rail rate freeze 
is seen as hurting rail's finances 
but it lias the same effect on 
rail’s competitors who can 
hardly survive unscathed if 
competing rail rates are rock- 
bottom. 

Some carriers do take a broad 
approach to transport. They 
are mainly the bigger firms, 
able to hire experienced and 
well-educated managers. 

But many firms have grown 
from nnc-owner-d river outfits 
into firms running perhaps a 
dozen trucks or more. Some¬ 
times they seem unable to see a 
braid perspective. 

Others will cart illegally 
against fellow road carriers as 
cheerfully as they’ll do the rail 
out of a job. 

The user groups seem much 
more unified than the truckies. 
Federated Farmers, a major 
user group, certainly presents a 
united front, and manufac¬ 
turers have more or less go 
their act together. 

Other transport modes (UK 
the Railways) are unified oj 
their very nature. . 

Road Transport Association 
executives certainly wouia 
disagree that their associanonia 
becoming unglued. And 
doubt it is not. But the tndus ty 
often seems to work ha™ 
presenting an a PP e ? ra j^ ie r. 
disunity, in spite oftheb«^‘ 
forts of its association to p 
contrary impression. 

Individual carriers wouw 
well to take a hard look a 
real problems facing 
dustry and to stop *q uabb ' 

If they cannot present a 

front to Government and 

powerful g»ouP* su 2„*? u ff er 
farmers’ lobby, theyvn»«u»“ 
— and haveionly thenwdv 
blame. 
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Marketers face the challenge of change 


Edmonds, Neilson 
H and Associates 



HOW well we survive through 
•he eighties will depend on the T 
response we make to the n 
challenges imposed by change. )o 
This was the theme of the n 
keynote address delivered by QJ 
Dr Jack Dauner, professor of A 
marketing and management at re 
Fayetteville University, North _ 
Carolina, to the annual SMbI 

convention. v 

The changes are taking place n 
not only in products and ser- ^ 
vices but in viewpoints and 

values. . . , .tl 

One example lies in the 
changing demographics r 
throughout all segments or the c 
world. Our population is show- < 
mg definite signs of aging. < 

This has a marked effect on ,, 
ilwse familiar marketing ques¬ 
tions,” said Dauner, “Who p 
buys? Why do they buy? 
When? Where? And, how do 
they buy?” 

The cause of change is often 
lucated with non-conitollablc 
external forces. 

Economic forces relate to the 
slants of the economy and to 
■he buyers’ ability and will¬ 
ingness to buy influenced by 
inflation, stagnation, recession 
or other factors. 

Political, legal and regulatory 
lnfccs have become increasing¬ 
ly oppressive and pul u strstit- 
jaikn on business. 

Technological forces result 
in new products and services 
which affect our lives, lifestyles 
and standards of living. 

Social, cultural and en¬ 
vironmental forces present a 
challenge in such areas as 
meeting ethnic demands. 

Dauner stressed the impor¬ 
tance of forward thinking in 
this kind of situation, "What 
products or services will youi 
company be offering five years 
from now?" he asked, 

“Producing a product which 
you merely think the market 
needs is a lot more hazardous 
than understanding the needs 
ol the buyer and then deliver¬ 
ing the product or service that 
meets those needs.” 

He instanced the American 
automobile industry which has 
had a production-oriented men- 
J'“y- The industry executives 
determined what they fell the 
customer should have and 
delivered that product. They 
did not care what the customer 
wanted nor listen to the cries 
°r cars giving better gas 
mileage. 

The result — Chrysler is 
angmg on by its fingernails 
jner being subsidised by the 
UniKd States Government, 
ford and General Motors are 

k experiencing serious prob- 

L ms bccau5e of their slow 
_ {0 customer wants and 

e s. Isn’t it time these giants 
■?““ r y became more 
m jrk«ting. 0 rientcd?” 

^derlined the im- 

f ncc determining the 
J^ou are trying to reach, 
^eloping a ^^ndi or 

. ml d l° fthecu8loracrs in 
fiL?* k V ele “i n B lhe in- 

S' 0 ? 1 wh J ch wi!l be respon- 
PleL 01 diltr tbutton J im- 
ttnt J nil “? 8 promotion 
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The national convention of Safos and Marketing Exacutivas Inter¬ 
national wag held in Wellington recently and was organised by the 
local SMEI. It was attended by about 150 people from all parts of 
Now Zealand. The speaking panel Included not only leading local 
experts on marketing and allied subjects but speakers from 
Australia and America. In this and following issues Grev Wiggs 
reports on highlights from papers delivered at the convention. 


will pay the price to fulfil a 
need they have for a specific 
product or service. 

Dauner instanced the case of 
. the American Carpet Com¬ 
pany, an Auckland-based com¬ 
pany which controls Sallee 
Carpet Looms with plants in 
Santa Monica and Detroit. 
Sallee earned more than $2 
million last year from selling 


custom made, 100 per cent 
pure wool carpets. 

Two of its most notable 
customers are President 
Ronald Reagan who is using 
the carpet for pans of the 
White House and the President 
of Mexico whose palace will be 
recarpcted throughout with the 
Sallee product. 

Acknowledging there was no 


one formula which would con¬ 
veniently solve every problem, 
Dauner gave these six “survival 
tips” to his audience. 

• Be alert to demographic 
changes. Monitor age shifts 
and the impact of moving front 
a youth orientation to a more 
mature society. Likewise pay 
particular attention to any 
changes in the trends of house¬ 
holds, income, birth rates and 
educational patterns. 

• Be prepared for the elec¬ 
tronic revolution. The pocket 
calculator was only a small 
start. Now we're looking for¬ 
ward to extensive vidco/elec- 
tronics, home computers and 
other electronic gadgetry that 
will not only have a tremen¬ 


dous impact on our personal 
lives but on the pricing, 
distribution and promotion of 
the products and services we 
purchase. 

• Think selectively. Most 
small companies cannot 
possibly compete against a 
multi-billion corporation on a 
hcad-io-hcad basis. Constantly 
be aware of segments of the 
market which need what you 
have and then position your 
product or service accordingly. 

• Consider using catalogue 
selling or other types of dircci 
marketing. Through ilic use of 
modern graphics and superbly 
written copy, consumers will 
quickly adapt to the conveni¬ 
ences of purchasing by mail. 


video-electronic devices and the 
telephone if your company is 
recognised for its honesty and 
integrity. 

• Determine what image you 
and your business should 
create. After establishing these 
objectives continue to monitor 
your progress against your 
competitors and how you and 
your company are being 
perceived by your various 
publics. 

• Practise the marketing con¬ 
cept. Understand and know the 
wants, hopes and needs of your 
customers. Then meet those 
needs with products or services 
that arc value-oriented in the 
eyes of the purchaser. 
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‘Anti-orgasmic’ sales expert all for ‘body language’ 


by Stephen Bell 

NEW Zealand business people 
and the changing commercial 
ventures of Communist China 
are among the latest recipients 
of the sales training and “per¬ 
sonal development" products 
of Australian Dr Joe Braysich. 

Keys to Dynamic Marketing 
sounds like the title of a thou¬ 
sand other courses, usually 
stemming from the United 
States, and designed to instil a 
"rah rah” artificial “motiva¬ 


tion”, which lasts for a few 
months or until punctured by 
the first big disappointment. 

So what’s different about 
Braysich? He claims to eschew 
deliberately this “orgasmic" 
style of presentation; to concen¬ 
trate on giving his students 
practical techniques to back up 
the motivational “get out and 
try harder” talk. 

This certainly seems to be 
borne out by the style of the 
man himself, whether in the 
flesh, or presented on the video. 


tapes he habitually uses as a 
training tool. 

Although he admits that 
sometimes “I get to the stage of 
being professionally arrogant, 
to embarrass you with the 
truth,” the techniques are put 
over in a surprisingly mild- 
mannered, logical way. 

Doubtless this is in part a 
reflection of Braysich’s unusual 
background. He doesn’t come 
from the “sharp end" of sell¬ 
ing; he's an academic, who 
began his career as a school¬ 


teacher. “I made the usual pro¬ 
gress up to principal", then 
decided on a change, and em¬ 
barked on a course of part-time 
study. He ended up with a doc¬ 
torate of psychology and seem¬ 
ed destined for academic life. 

But his interest in one par¬ 
ticular aspect of psychology — 
the ‘language’ of gesture and 
body movement and position¬ 
ing — resulted in his writing a 
book, which became a best¬ 
seller. He resigned his prof¬ 
essorial job and began to 
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It’s ready to cany your colours — 
to take the gamble out of media bu 


to take the gamble out of media buying. Put your advertising 
dollar on a thoroughbred — a sure-fire winner. 

The Trade Publications’ stable of magazines has been carefully designed to reach, 
to inform, to Influence the decision makers. In each of the market segments we cover, 
we've researched our readers 1 needs for Information, and we supply It. Clearly and con¬ 
cisely. We're Involved. We organise annual exhibitions like FOODTECH, FISH EX and the 
Horticultural Trade Fair. Weve been In the business for twenty years. We’re respected. 
And we’re read. 

So — check out the starters. Back the winners — from the Trade Publications’ stable. 


CATERING— 

Vn3£i2^|79 Covers commercial Institutional 
and industrial catering. 
Iffrgjrri R^hes all those concerned 
with the preparation and sent- 
Ing of food and drink — 

~ hotels, motels. Institutions, 

canteens, cafeterias. Read by management, 
purchasing officers, THC executives, chefs, bar 
managers etc. 

DECOR — 

Distributed to and read by 
senior management, 
designers, technical staff, 
sales and marketing people 
and departmental buyers In 
furniture and furnishing 
manufacture, wholesale and retail outlets, and 
members of the New Zealand Furniture 
Manufacturers Federation. 

HARY- 

^ Head by manufacturer and 
contractors In healing, air 
conditioning, refrigeration and 
ventnaling, architects, con¬ 
sulting engineers, manufac- 
1 hirers of components and 
controls, fabrications and Installers, suppliers of 
Insulation materials plus district offices of (he 
Mtidslry of Works. 


®-OTW- CHEMSTHY & UDUSTRY- 
dasf Read by chemists, chemical 
Mow^nnd Q ngineers, technicians and 
lr-d management In chemical 
ISb manufacturing and process in- 
Sf* duslrtes, researchers, lec¬ 
turers In universities, technical 
colleges and schools, managerial chemists and 
technicians who act as purchasing officers In a 
wide range ol Industries. 

FOOD TECHNOLOGY— 

Read by management and 
technical personnel (n food 
manufacturing, processing, 
packaging and marketing. 
Goes to technologists, 

1 *“ chemists and management in 
all food Industries and to members of prates- 
. slonal bodies and associations concerned with 
the industry. 

ESffSft HOflTmniflE NEWS- 

Distributed to an major com- 
mercfal producers of Irutt and 
.Ivaroert; vegetables, process crops, cut 
fl0wBra and nursery slock, as 
SM lBBL wen as landscape architects 
■ ip and superintendents ol 

municipal parks and gardens throughout 
New Zealand. 


tiff?** — COMMERCIAL FISHING— 

--. The only publication serving 
1 ~ (he entire fishing Industry. 

Covflr5 al1 S0C,l °ns of a grow- 
Ing primary Industry wllh Im- 
porianl export potential - 
UHB&sMi boat builders, owners, skip¬ 
pers, fishermen, equipment suppliers, wholesalers 
and retailers. 


FOOD PROCESSING NEWS- 
Provides up to the minute 
news together with details of 
staff appointments, personal 
Interviews, row product 
news. Distributed fortnightly 
to management throughout the 
food Industry, Including professional staff al alt 
levels and senior factory personnel. 


N.Z. LOCAL GOVERNMENT— 

: , Road by those who control 

, w M r -. spending by local authorities 
***’*-- — In excess of $t,000 million 

: '■ a year. Goes to mayors. 

Chatrmen.members and of- 
• fleersoftocalbodies, pur¬ 

chasing officers, town and county ctorks and 
treasurers, all Councils. Boards and Authorities, 
Local and Regional. 


research some of the material 
around on training sales and 
marketing staff. 

He was disappointed (o find 
a good deal of material of the 
emotional American type. 
What people need in place of 
this, he claims, is a simple treat¬ 
ment of “a dozen topics” 
crucial to - personal develop¬ 
ment and marketing. 

Braysich’s resulting course, 
founded on eight hours of 
videotape material, has already 
attracted attention here from 
major companies such as Ford. 
Local agent Business Video 
(New Zealand), a six-month-old 
company, had planned other 
involvements but its time is 
now almost totally taken up 
with Braysich, 

A Hong Kong company, 
Robert Schua Productions, in 
co-operation with the South 
China Morning Post, is pro¬ 
moting Braysich courses to 
China. Chinese business peo¬ 
ple sense that they need to "up¬ 
grade their marketing skills”, 
in the wake of closer commer¬ 
cial contact with the West, says 
Braysich. 

"Body language" is naturally 
a vital part of his technique — 
how to read the subconscious 
reaction of the person you are 
addressing, and how to 
transmit your own favourable 
signs through body posture. 

Other elements include goal- 
setting, the necessary first step 
of almost any activity, yet a 
step which most people still ig¬ 
nore. It is difficult to achieve a 
goal, he points out, if you don’t 
have a clear idea of what you’re 
trying to achieve. 

Some of it is simple techni¬ 
que, teachable in as short a time 
os it lakes to say it: dicss 
prcscntably; don’t turn up out 
of the blue without first having 
made an appointment; don’t try 
to sell over the telephone. Uh- 
vious, but it's surprising how 
many salespeople still don’t 
practise it. 

Learn the difference, he says, 
between an objection and a 
, condition; between a flat “no" 
and a disguised “yes, if . . 
Learn to accept “no" and carry 
on with the persuasion. "The 
average prospect says no three 
times before they say yes," 

Some of his instructions are, 
quite frankly, tricks, he admits; 
such as reacting to those condi¬ 
tions. “If the customer says ‘do 
you have it in green?’, the usual 
response is ‘sir, we've got any 
colour you want, green, red, 
gold . .and you run through 
your whole colour range and 
bore him stiff. What you should 
do is bounce the question back 
at him: ‘Do you want it in 
green?’ Then you have him 
hooked into admitting he wants 
one." 

But a basic element, and the 
most difficult thing to teach, he 
admits, is positive thinking; go¬ 
ing in with the idea that you are 
going to achieve the goal, and 
noi with a preconceived idea of 
failure. 


Here, Braysich agreed, you 
could be battling with 30 or 40 
years of conditioning in a 
negative way of thinking. “But 
there are techniques. Examine 
the way successful people 
behave; 1 can give you ques. 
lions to nsk yourself, to help 
self-development and self- 
awareness. The answers are dif¬ 
ferent for everyone. There are 
no real answers.” 

One of his more practical 
techniques is to get trainees to 
walk an 18-inch wide plank, 
laid on the ground. “It’s easy, 
right? If that was up in the air, 
you’d be scared to do it. But it’s 
the same plank; it’s still 18 in¬ 
ches wide." The answer is 
"carry on walking, don’t look 
back, don’t look down", he 
says; and it’s the same advice to 
negative thinkers. "Don’t look 
back at previous failures." 

The most important require¬ 
ment to learn successfully is to 
have an open mind. "Condi¬ 
tioning is the greatest factor 
which inhibits learning. 

"Some people learn because 
of me, some people learn in 
spite of me, hut some people," 
he admits, "just won't be told." 

He decries the charismatic 
mode of presentation, but how 
important is his own personal¬ 
ity in putting over the material? 

Many clients obviously fed it 
is significant, he told <V/IN, to 
judge from the re|HNited re¬ 
quests he gels for personal ap¬ 
pearances. Bill these c«>me ex¬ 
pensive ;tt 515(1(1 a day, and 
must decide to opt tor his 
presence on video tape. 

Provided the trainer for the 
course is adequately named - 
and there is ample course 
material directed to this end — 
it should he just as successful as 
a personal appearance, he 
claims. 

The videotape presentation, 
in fact, has positive advantages, 
Braysich claims. "People g<> 
bored with seeing an instructor 
against a stutic background. 
The tapes switch, some might 
think ton often, between scenes 
of Braysich addressing au¬ 
diences or different sizes in dit- 
feient rooms. . 

Although video tape a tne 
core of the training package, i 
is supplemented by more read¬ 
ily run audio tapes, pnntea 
summaries and work-boo ■ 
“Sight and sound, says 
Braysich, "has been P«£d 
be 83 per cent more elleo"* 
than sight or sound alone- 

Although used chiefly to 

train sales and marketing P 
pie, the course can be used 

side of this framework to 
develop persuasiveness 
assertiveness in other ■ , 

life. Braysich describes 

personal development tool wt‘" 

a marketing orientation. 

Doc ht have 

his techniques might « ? 

for unscrupulous PWJJJ 
“It could be token 
in this way,” he admits, 
it’s like a drug; il can be u 
for good or evil.” 
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THE winner of the SMEI 
Marketing Award of the Year 
1981 was announced at the 
SMEI dinner which climaxed 
the recent annual convention. 

The award went to the Pork 
Marketing Board for its Trim 
Pork marketing campaign 
{NBR June 2, 1980). 

. “This marketing success 
came 1 about from a complete 
change in attitudes and a 
thorough reorganisation of the 
whole industry. 1 If was a truly 
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French vintage 1981: a good but not great year 


THE perils of forecasting the 
quality of the Bordcoux vintage 
were never clearer than for the 
1981 crop. 

In July last year, in the mid¬ 
dle of that miserable summer, 
an American journalist forecast 
that the 1980 vintage would be 
catastrophic. It certainly did 
not turn out very well three 
months later, but very recently 
I tasted some obviously 
palatable wines. 

Yet, according to more than 
one Bordeaux merchant, this 
premature prediction has 
severely influenced the 
American market. Fortunately, 
perhaps, British writers on 
wine carry less authority. 

This year the soothsayers on 
Hiitain’s side of the Atlantic 
went the other way, and voices 
were heard in August to predict 
that 1981 would he “another 
1961", while a distinguished 
cellcrmastcr not a thousand 
kilometres from the Medoe was 
seen on TV to predict a very 
great vintage. Alas, it seems 
unlikely. 

The cause of this optimism 
was the remarkable change in 
the weather from the end of 
July onwards. After a pretty 
dismal stall hut with the 
significant Howe ring of the vine 
developing appropriately in 
mid-June, the later sunimei ar¬ 
rived in time to after the pom 
perspective. 

It was so hot in August and 
the first half of September, and 
there was no little rain, that the 
grapes were lacking in juice 
and the skins were thick and 
tough. 

This meant a small, but 
possibly very good vintage, of¬ 
ficially predicted by the French 
Ministry of Agriculture on 
September l as 3.9 million hec¬ 
tolitres (lil), compared with 
3.o5 million 111 in 1980 and 6.2 
million hi in the record year of 
1979; but, owing to the very 
small white Bordeaux crop, 
gathered earlier than the red, 
the Bordeaux trade organisa¬ 
tion has brought down the total 
crop forecast to 3.7 million hi. 

Indeed, there are fears of r 
shorrage of dry white Bordeaux 
at a time when world demand 
for white wines is booming. 
The quality is reported good, 
especially for Sauternes. 

The red wine vintage began 
generally in good, sunny, 
weather conditions, on Mon¬ 
day September 28, but on the 
October l wet weather set in 
and steady, sometimes heavy, 
rain set in until mid-day on Oc¬ 
tober 3. Those who had engag- 


The remarkably changeable woather during the northern summer 
has increased the difficulty of predicting the quality of this yoni's 
vintage In France. Financial Times wine writer Edmund Penning- 
Rowaoll forecasts good, but not great Bordeaux production and 
rising champagne prices. 


ed their pickers to work over 
the ensuing fine weekend 
benefited, but others had to 
wait until the following Mon¬ 
day. 

The weather improved 
thereafter, but the rain had in 
sonic cases reduced the 
alcoholic strength, already not 
high, particularly in the Medoc 
where the Cabernet-Sauvignon 
is paramount. 

The deficiency can be made 
up by the permitted addition of 
sugar to the fermenting vats, 
Inn the end-result is nut quite 
the same, utul although it rain¬ 
ed again at the end of the week, 
those delaying picking in the 
hope "I" more maturity, and 
higher strength look an extra 
risk — itkluding Lafitc, which 
only started gathering its 
grapes i>n October 5. 

But the anti-rot spraying 
mulct taken in the past lew 
years by most of the larger 
estates lias been most suc¬ 
cessful. and the grape loads that 
I saw coming in from many 
estates were surprisingly 
healthy-looking and sweet- 
last ing. 

The prospects tor the 19M1 
c Intel vintage are, t hue fore, 
good but not great; and the gup 
between the big estates and the 
less prosperous petits-chaicaux 
muy be greater than in a year 
without weather difficulties at 
the harvest lime. 

It is to be hoped that there 
will be careful selection of the 
vnts, and that not too much 
1980 is poured into the 1981, 
which will certainly turn out 
the better year. Bordeaux did 
not want a big vintage, but 
rather, a moderate-sized one of 
such quality that it sold itself 
and revived the morale of a 
somewhat depressed trade. 

What is as certain as can be 
forecast now is that the prices 
of the 1981 vintage will be 
markedly higher than for the 
1980s; which is reasonable 
enough, because they have 
stayed the same for three years, 
with at least 30 per cent infla¬ 
tion in this period. Current talk 
is of a rise of 25 per cent. 

Claret drinkers here who 
have not bought their 1978s 
would be well advised to do so 
now, for on the Bordeaux 
market the popular growths are 


When people 
talk franchising 
I.F. listens. 

If you have a product, business or service that you 
believe can be franchised, International Franchising woulJ like i 
hear from you. 

Wc consider ourselves the world’s top franchising 
professionals and believe that our track record can 
back up this claim. 

Wc have been involved with the development of many of 
Australia’s and New Zealand's major franchise programmes. 

Some of our greatest franchising successes have come from 
companies or individuals who weren't even sure if they had 
something to franchise. 

Our initial meetings are on a no obligation, no cost basis. 
When you do come to see us we think you’ll be impressed 
by our client list. 

To organise an appointment call: 

Gavin Hodder, General Manager 


INTERNATIONAL FRANCHISING 
Quay Tower, Downtown, Auckland. 
Telephone (W) 792-269, P.O. Box 511 


double their opening prices, 
and the 1979s arc a good 20 per 
cent higher. 

Bordeaux has not been alone 
in having a disappointing vin¬ 
tage, and Champagne has suf¬ 
fered worst of all. Early frosts 
had ruled out a big crop, but 
until the eve of the picking 
there had been hopes of 140 
million bottles (compared with 
110 million last year and 220 
million in 1979, and a 
predicted sales total this year of 
150 to 160 million bottles). 

In fact the total looks like 90 
million to 100 million bullies, 
utul with none of the surplus 
still Coteaux Chnmpenois (hat 
eventually added about 50 
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million bottles to 1978s 
miserable 78 million. 

The reduction in the fixed 
price of top quality grapes from 
FFr$5.20 a kilo to 54.45 is not 
much help, as last year’s figure 
included a $2.20 bonus on ac¬ 
count of the small crop; and 
this year it is only 65 cents on a 
smaller one still. So champagne 
prices must rise again, and (he 
smaller firms will he particular¬ 
ly hit. 

There is not much heller 
news from Burgundy, where 
tire crop is small, particularly 


for the much-needed red wines; 
and the quality is distinctly 
variable. Tire white wines are 
said to be better. 

Beaujotais, after several 
large, even excessive, vintages, 
has hod a smaller one this year: 
a good average quality, but cer¬ 
tainly markedly dearer, not 
least for -the Beaujotais 
Nouveau that will be with us in 
less than a month's time. 

The Rhone, too, hits suffered 
a reduction in output after at 
least two prolific years mid the 
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Loire crop, picked later than 
further south, is small and 
probably variable in quality, 
though that is less of a problem 
in a region where the wines are 
mostly for early drinking. 

It is in the districts whose 
produce cnlls for time to 
develop and mature that wines 
of good strength, body, fruiti¬ 
ness and some preserving tan¬ 
nin arc needed. 

To end on a more cheerful 
note, Alsace alone appears to 
have had a good average crop of 
generally sound quality. 
Sheltered by the Vosges, they 
evidently missed the bad 
weather that has afflicted tire 
rest of the wine-growing 
France. 

Alsace, too, 1ms a reputation 
for moderating its price in¬ 
creases, so in the coming year 
its wines generally under-rated 
here, may prove increasingly 
attractive purchases. 
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No better wayto London. 
British Airways. The only 747direct 


Direct is the best way for cargo to go. 
And British Airways is the only direct way 
to London. Our Rolls-Royce 747 direct 
service leaves Auckland 5.40 p.m, 
Mondays and Fridays, arriving in 
London the following morning. 

Extensive and frequent British Airways 
onwards services throughout Britain and 
Europe has your consignment where it’s 
supposed to be in the minimum time. 


The direct service is also available to 
Melbourne, Peith and Bombay. So tell 
your cargo agent British Airways direct. 
It’s the only way. 
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Geoff Datson: civil servant impelled to promote fresh' ideas and to foster “made in NZ” 



by Ann Taylor 

NEGOTIATING with big 
business for the second smelter 
and discussing district plans for 
craft industries ... it’s all in the 
day's work for Geoff Datson, 
who will retire soon as deputy 
secretary of the Department of 
Trade and Industry. 

The personable Datson iB 
well known to the country's 
business community as an im¬ 
portant cog in the bureaucratic 
machinery. 

Bureaucrat, maybe. But 
while co-ordinating change at 
the direction of various govern¬ 
ments, he likes to think he has 
not only kept abreast of the 
country’s developing in¬ 
dustries, but that he has been 
an innovator — floating new 
ideas and seeing many of them 
brought to reality. 

As a public servant he has not 
been an “instrument of 
change”, but has identified 


"what is happening and tried to 
remove the blockages". 

When he ends his 40-year 
departmental career in 
February, he plans to write a 
"how to" book on the in¬ 
tricacies of Government and its 
regulations. 

And he has the broad ideas 
for establishing a business con¬ 
sultancy. He fancies his role 
then as an economic marriage 
broker, tying venture capital, 
from here or overseas, with 
developing industries — "do¬ 
ing the same thing in a dif¬ 
ferent milieu". 

The son of a Wanganui 
Church of England vicar, Dat- 
son’s education "was such that 
to go into manufacturing or 
trade was out of the question. 
Medicine was expensive, the 
Army didn't have any appeal, 
and my nose just pointed 
towards law." 

In 1942, he walked into the 


Public Trust Office "bright¬ 
eyed and bushy tailed”, aged 
16. 

"Most of the guys hnd gone 
to the war". 

Under the guidance of Dr 
John Robson later Secretary of 
Justice, Datson put his head 
down. Robson put him forward 
when Walter Nash was looking 
for a research officer. And at 21 
he found himself researching, 
studying for an LLB, and 
"working 14 to 16 hours a 
day". 

Nash (“a benevolent Chris¬ 
tian who loved doing state 
house applications") took the 
young Datson to the United 
Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development in Havana, 
Cuba — the first of its kind to 
try to restore order in a post¬ 
war world. 

Nash was "highly concerned 
with developing countries and 
problems of race", but New 
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Zealand found itself fighting 
for import licensing at a con¬ 
ference whose object was to 
free trade and ensure that 
developing countries had 
enough production for their 
evolving industries. 

Free-trade provisions, obliga¬ 
tions to maintain employment 
and restrictive trade practices 
on multi-nationals were incor¬ 
porated in the resultant 
economic charter. But the 
American Senate vetoed all but 
the provisions trade. The 
residue of the commercial pro¬ 
visions retained became Gait 
(the general agreement on 
tariffs and trade). 

The public limelight first fell 
on Datson on his return from 
Havana when he drafted a 
speech for Nash spelling out 
the responsibilities of the 
developed countries in 
redistributing wealth to the 
developing ones. 

“Who is this Mr Datson who 
is redistributing New Zealand's 
wealth?" come the cry. 

Those ideas, 40 years later 
have attained widespread 
respectability now that they are 
being espoused by statesmen of 
the stature of Willy Brandt. 
They remain one of Daison’s 
concerns. 

When Nash went out of of¬ 
fice in 1949, Datson decided 
"10 gel into serious departmen¬ 
tal work". He joined Industry 
and Commerce (as it was 
known then) in 1950 and lias 
been there ever since. 

His job on joining was to 
justify what New Zealand was 
doing in relation to Gait - he 
had n minor coup in being the 
only desk officer with some 
responsibility lor having 
drafled Gatt. 

"As long ns we hod balance 
of poymenis difficulties we 
could have ‘quantitative restric¬ 
tions’, which quite incidentally 
protected our industries, he 

explains. . 

He joined the overseas trade 
division, where he set about 
promulgating the Industry and 
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Commerce line that manufac¬ 
turing was viable in this coun¬ 
try. 

At that time, "there was little 
confidence that we could do 
anything more than farming 
and fighting . . . including 
rugby. 

"The department's thinking 
was then regarded as not 
entirely acceptable to current 
economics. . . We had to con¬ 
vince people that any form of 
manufacturing was accept¬ 
able." 

"Wc had always had in¬ 
dustries of one kind or another 
associated with farming and 
local activities. But in the 
1930s the beginnings were 
made in a new series of con¬ 
sumer industries designed to 
replace imports; often overseas 
enterprises established opera¬ 
tions here to secure and main- 
y tain a share of a market which 
was being more and more re¬ 
served for local production in 
the face of import licensing.” 

The war and increased im¬ 
port licensing worked to force 
locals especially to start 
- meeting specialty consumer 
needs. 

The national cost of setting 
up those industries was not a 
major consideration, says Dat¬ 
son, who disputes current 
criticism that their establish¬ 
ment was a mistake. 

Wages and the deterioration 
in our terms of trade have been 
rhe prime causes of our prob¬ 
lems comparatively recently, he 
argues. And "if wc hadn't 
started them then, we wouldn’t 
have the infrastructure — 
transport, handling and servic¬ 
ing. management — legal and 
accounting — that we need." 

But in the late 1950s, "it 
became apparent that we were 
importing kit sets, putting 
them together in screwdriver 
industries and not making 
substantial savings in overseas 
exchange." 


Furthermore, those in¬ 
dustries were based on the 
domestic consumer market and 
could not expand faster than 
population or national growth. 

For these reasons, a policy of 
"development in depth" — its 
most noted advocate was 
economist Bill Sutch — began 
to emerge. 

The idea was that we should 
make more of the components 
here, develop the machines to 
make them, and look at the 
basic raw materials wc could 
make them from. 

Datson told the Institute of 
Engineers in August that "it 
would be simplistic to refer to 
the first tier of industrialisation 
as the consumer industries and 
the second tier being ‘develop¬ 
ment and depth’. That is 
roughly how it happened." 

Datson says of Sutch: "I 
learned a lot from him. His 
critical approach to matters, his 
almost deliberate tendency to 
step outside the normal circles 
and look at it from the outside. 
Rill had a lot of influence on 
people now prominent in the 
department. 

“We became more conscious 
of our own resources like elec¬ 
tricity, iron sands and forestry. 
And as wc got more skills in 
making components, wc got 
more confidence in making our 
own machinery for farms and 
so on." 

Datson identifies a third 
stage in our manufacturing 
development, evident over the 
past decade when servicing in¬ 
dustries began to develop. 

"That’s when l began to see 
the worth of small-scale high 
value indusiries. And it seemed 
to me they were not the kinds 
of industry that needed high 
protection. They are mainly 
based on brains and skills, and 
since we’ve got those we have 
our own comparative advan¬ 
tage." 

Datson recognises that now 
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Geoff Datson ... his forte ie floating Ideas. 


wc must become international¬ 
ly competitive — "A fourth 
stage, if you like, but it’s the 
only one with room for 
development." 

But if, for example, the 
market is saturated for elec¬ 
tronics and exports arc diflicu- 
ly, “then we should diversify." 

"There is ample scope for ex¬ 
pansion, specially if wc can in¬ 
crease infrastructural support 
and make finance less difficult 
for developing industries and 
provide the right skills when 
the industries need them. 

Datson says that we have the 
skills and the entrepreneurs, 
but "for some reason many 
over-reach themselves and arc 
prevented from taking the next 
step. More co-ordination is 
needed to identify their next 
feasible sreps. 

“After all the theorising, it is 
time to get down to specific 
products," he says, advocating 
a programme per product or a 
science plan. 

Government orders are an in¬ 


tegral pan of any development 
along these lines, he says. 

A major trust ration has been 
the long time it takes to get a 
new idea across. 

"You can’t be impatient. 
You've got to keep on and on 
and on. You've got to begin by 
talking . . . and try not to pre¬ 
sent it in too alarmist a way." 

Datson has always been a 
keen supporter of regional 
development and docs not see 
that precluded by the large 
energy-based developments. 

"Social and economic objec¬ 
tives will coincide with renew¬ 
ed emphasis on resource 
development,” he maintains. 

From the small research unit 
that in 1949 did “anything to 
do with regional development, 
general economic policy, 
foreign exchange transactions 
and dealt with the ‘big hit’ in¬ 
dustries," Datson has circum¬ 
navigated all divisions in the 
department while he rose to 
become Assistant-Secretary, In¬ 
dustrial Development. 


In 1961, as trade commis¬ 
sioner in London, he 
represented the country at Gatt 
talks on trade restrictions, par¬ 
ticularly for our agricultural 
products. 

Even then, the British were 
worried nbout the amount of 
international butter on their 
market and Datson participated 
in setting up the quota system. 

He was in London only a 
year before going to Paris tu 
keep this country informed on 
EEC developments. 

He travelled regularly to 
Geneva, for Gatt negotiations 
where he represented our in¬ 
terests against world tariffs be¬ 
ing imposed on our developing 
industrial products. 

Back home in 1964 lie was on 
special duties "with one eye on 
industrial development" and he 
participated in the early talks 
on free trade with Australia 
that led to Nafta. 

He spent a short time as 
director of administration, then 


Where do you buy fine art in New Zealand? 

You could try the* occasional ail auction, I nit you’ll need expert assistance. 

I low do you find an ail ex[x*rt whose not the auctioneer? 

You may consult an academic, but be won’t know mueb about investment 
potential. Or you could visit the International Art Centre. We number 
amonjr our clientele many 
influential business leaders. 

Confidential art investment advice 
is also provided lor Company art 
collections. We are the only gallery 
in New Zealand to carry a 
permanent collection ol early and 
rare appreciating art. 
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director of import licensing, 
then examiner of commercial 
practices and director of price 
control. 

He became assistant secretary 
first of commerce, then of in¬ 
dustrial development, in the 
early 1970s, and in 1973 was 
made deputy secretary, in¬ 
dustries, where he has stayed. 

There were plenty of people, 
in and outside the department, 
who expected Datson to 
become secretary. The chain of 
events that worked against him 
have not been put on the record 
(and Datson won’t discuss it). 

"On reflection I think it has 
worked out right. I don't know 
if I’d be the right person," he 
says. 

In his current position he 
“almost accidentally came 
across outstanding examples of 
small-scale, high-value opera¬ 
tions. I was very able io take 
my interests a Lot further," 

In September 1977, n 
workshop on the small-scale 
high-value concept was run. 
The first objective — to get 
recognition — "has now arriv¬ 
ed," says Datson. 

The second — to provide ac¬ 
cess to funds — lias been pro¬ 
vided through the Develop¬ 
ment Finance Corporation, the 
capital venture fund and the 
guarantee and new employ¬ 
ment provisions of the Small 
Business Agency. 

“On the research and 
development side wc had the 
applied technology pro¬ 
gramme. Government purchas¬ 
ing has changed in a positive 
way but not enough," he says. 

The outgoing Datson says 
there is a lot to be done yet. 
Research and development in 
electronics, precisian engineer¬ 
ing, pharmaceuticals and 
biolog icals ("resins, enzymes"). 

That’s where his post- 
departmental career will take 
him — to "The New Zealand" 
product. 
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Australian movie industry gets tax incentive boost 


The Australians 


s/ 


by Keith Hooper 

THE Australian motion- 
picture production industry, 
which had been facing a con¬ 
siderable cutback while some of 
its best films were attracting 
huge audiences and making 
millions of dollars overseas, has 
been given the shot in the arm 
it had been waiting for to en¬ 
sure the industry would con¬ 
tinue to grow in size, import¬ 
ance and economic value. 

This came with an assurance, 
announced by Australian Taxa¬ 
tion Office's first assistant com¬ 
missioner Brian Nolan, that 
film-production costs and 3 II 
money "at risk” in under¬ 
writing production will qualify 
for tax deductions for pro¬ 
ducers and their backers. 

Nolan made the announce¬ 
ment 10 a meeting of the Film 
and Television Production 
Association which welcomed it 
enthusiastically. The associa¬ 
tion represents most of this 
country’s leading movie 
makers. 

He had travelled from 
Canberra to Sydney to address 
the meeting and clarify taxation 
law. 

He said a new division of the 
Income Tax Act would allow a 
deduction set at 150 per cent of 
risk capital invested to produce 
a film, and, lurcher, that this 
division would allow proceeds 
from the film to be exempt up 
to an amount equal to half the 
total sum invested. 

However, the Tax Office, 
which had become concerned 
in the past year over certain in¬ 
vestors using the industry, as a 
tax shelter, would allow the 
deductions to apply only after 
the film whs completed. 

He said the risk qualification 
meant an investor would have 
to be involved from the early 
stages of production — not 
come in as an underwriter after 
production finished. 

Expressing the association’s 
reaction, executive director 
James Mitchell predicted the 
industry now would get back 
into the full swing it enjoyed 
over the past couple of years, 
with major projects shelved in 
the past few months, because of 
doubt aver investor eligibility, 
finally going before the 
cameras. 

It is believed the number of 
shelved projects had reached 
double figures. 

One of the most recent com¬ 
pleted before Investors — most¬ 
ly from the medical and other 
professions - began holding 
ofl" was The Man /ram Snowy 
River, made in the Australian 
Alps straddling the border 0 / 
Victoria and New South Wales. 

This film, with established 
Australian star Jack Thompson 
and American Kirk Douglas, is 
based on a famous and much¬ 
loved poem by the late A B 
(Banjo) Paterson, who was bom 
at Gundagai, south-west of 
Canberra, and is expected to 
become the next Australian 
“blockbuster” overseas, 
perhaps as big an income 
earner as Gallipoli and Picnic at 
Hanging Rock t both directed by 
Peter Weir, who recently turn¬ 
ed down a lucrative Hollywood 
offer to stay in Australia. 

Thompson already is well- 
known to New Zealanders 
through several films and 
television series, including Sun¬ 
day Too Par Axoay, Caddie. 
Breaker Morant (in which he 
won an award for best support¬ 
ing actor, as the army lawyer 
\Jo tried to prevent the Boer 
War execution of the Aus¬ 


tralian poet, Harry Morant, 
played by Edward Woodward) 
and TV’s Spyforce. 

Gallipoli , undoubtedly the 
most successful Australian film 
yet made and already becoming 
the biggest box-office draw in 
history among foreign-made 
films shown in the United 
States, was financed by two 
very successful international 
Australians, entertainment en¬ 
trepreneur Robert Stigwood 
and media magnate Rupert 
Murdoch, whose company, R 


& R, is expected to reinvest the 
accumulating Gallipoli profits 
in other productions. 

This film of the youth of 
Australia, and New Zealand, 
who fought on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula of Turkey in 1915 
and created the immortal name, 
Anzac, is running 24 hours a 
day at the DW Griffith cinema 
in New York, whose owners 
have decided to make it their 
policy to show only Australian 
and New Zealand-made films. 


Which brings in the point 
that a healthy Australian film¬ 
making industry is as impor¬ 
tant to New Zealand as it is to 
Australia, for, as already is evi¬ 
dent, the industry is offering 
increasing opportunities to 
New Zealand as well as 
Australian actors and actresses 
and other film and television 
people. 

For a New Zealander living 
in Australia and going to the 
cinemas or watching television 
at home, New Zealand faces are 


almost as familiar nowadays as 
those of locals. 

Australia always has been a 
source of fine actors — Peter 
Finch, Leo McKern, Errol 
Flynn, Merle Obcron, Rod 
Taylor, Ron Randall, Michael 
Pate, to name a few — but until 
the 1960s they had to make 
their reputations overseas. 

Some now are "coming 
home” to help the industry 
they always hoped would thrive 
— Pate, for example, is into 
production. 


It is not generally known that 
the Australian industry is as old 
as that of Britain or the US 
Indeed, Australia prodiiod 
in the first decade of (his ceu- 
•uty the first two feature 
The IPjiv of the Cross (nude by 
the Salvanon Army) and The 
Kelly Gang. 

But for many years, certainly 
until the 1960s, AustraliaJ 
hints had to battle to get into 
the majority of the country's 
cinemas, which were controlled 
largely by Hollywood interests. 
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Firing squad In Breaker Morant, attack In scene from Gallipoli and a depression In My Brilliant Career with Judy Davis . . . Australian heritage on celluloid. 


Even so, it screened such proved successes, if not great interests spent some of their The Sundowners, Mai ring 
classics as Forty Thousand profiemakers. Australian profits on making Robert Mill 1mm, and On the 

Horsemen and Smithy which Occasionally, the American films in Australia, among them Bench, with Gregory Peck, Ava 


Gardner and Fred Astaire. 

The British, who also had a 
heavy stake in Australian 



Honda Accord. 


All you’ve heard is true. 


Honda Accord offers no 
compromise. 

In design flair. In precision 
engineering. 

In exacting standards of 
assembly. 

And in remarkable refinements 
that advance the revolutionary 
development of an already 
exceptional car. 

Refinements such as the unique 
overdrive facility on the 
Hondamatic. This remarkable 
refinement gives the benefits of even 
more fuel economy, greater power 
response. 


Or certain other refinements 
where the distinctions may be 
subtle, but highly significant for the 
owner who accepts no compromise. 

Tinted glass for example, to 
shield your eyes from the glare. 

Larger wrap-around rubber 
bumpers and mouldings to protect 
the coachwork. 

Wider tyres for greater safety 
margins on the road. 

All youVe heard is true. You can 
afford no compromise. 

See your nearest Honda Centre. 


-SPECIFICATIONS 
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Lxterlor 


Wide section body mouldings 


High-torque 1602cc overhead camshaft engine 
5-speed transmission Hondamatic with ‘overdrive 1 
Independent Macphcrson strut suspension _ 


Tinted glass 


Pillar-mounted retracting aerial 


Locking fuel cap 


Back and pinion steer ing 
Equipme nt 


Wheel trim rings 


Mudflaps 


luehometer 
Quart/diaiml clock 


Driver’s exterior mirror 


13 Door only *4 Door only 


Sjtfcty indicator panel Tor doors open / brake light failure 
Interior hutch re tense t _ 


Interior boot release* ___ 

Rjch Tudor beige velour seating and cut-pile carpets 


Adjustable velour covere d head restraints 
Child-proof door locks* 

Rear wash wip&t 


Coin tray 


Front seat-back magazine racks* 
Rear centre armrest* 


Fully trimmed boot* 


Heater ducts to rear comportments* 
Rear parcel trayt __ 


Accord 

Hondamatic or 5 speed manual 

Now Zealand Motor Corporation Limited LMVD 
d&W Avdable from dealers and branches nationwide. 


cinemas, followed a similar 
policy, their products including 
Rohherv Under Anns, with 
Finch and David MacCalHim 
The Over landers, with Chips 
Rafferty, and The Age of Con¬ 
sent , with James Mason. Most 
of those films did very well 
financially, but Australia was a 
minor beneficiary. 

Now there is a trend for 
Americans and Britons to seek 
parts front Australian com¬ 
panies. 

Meanwhile, the National 
Film Archives in Canberra lias 
begun a campaign to find and 
keep for posterity many early 
Austialinn-made films and 
transfer them from nitrate film, 
which deteriorates in time, to 
longer-lasting modern film. 

This search already has 
brought an exciting discovery 
overseas of a print of an early 
classic, The Term of his Natural 
Life , a story of the convict days 
in Tasmania, made from the 
book of Marcus Clarke. The 
film "died" hccausc it \v;ts 
released just as “talkies” began 
taking ovct in the cinemas. 

Now, the present owners of 
the film are working on it with 
the idea of rc-rclcasing it in 
cinemas around the world, si ill 
in the silent version. 

It would seem — and some 
American film-industry sources 
have said as much — that 
Australia could become a world 
centre for film production as 
Hollywood was between the 
wars and Italy and Sweden for 
a time in the 1950s. 

Nowadays, the main thrust of 
American production is to¬ 
wards making films for televi¬ 
sion rather than for the cinema. 
The Australians, by aiming at 
the cinema first, then televi¬ 
sion, stand to make the end 
profit more assured. 

TAILPIECE: Meanwhile, as 
the films scoop in the United 
Stales dollars, Australian televi¬ 
sion series are beginning to 
score equal success on 
American networks. Latest 
reports are that A Town Like 
Alice , starring Bryan Brown as 
the Australian prisoner in 
Japanese hands (he won com¬ 
mendation for his support role 
in Breaker Morant) and Helen 
Morse (Caddie) as the English 
girl, Jean Pager, is being 
screened by the Public Broad¬ 
casting System and attracting 
viewers away from competitive 
programmes on the commercial 
networks. 

Alice is winning as much 
critical acclaim as did another 
series previously shown both in 
the United Stales and New 
Zealand, Against the Windt star¬ 
ring English-born Australian 
singer Jon English in an 
outstanding dramatic perfor¬ 
mance as a convict in the early 
days of Sydney’s settlement. 
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Encouraging findings in Australian attitudes survey 


by Gordon McLauchlan 

A STUDY of the Australian 
tourism market made in May 
for the New Zealand Tourist 
and Publicity Department 
promises a resurgence of this 
country as an Australian 
destination — and the statistics 
for June (the latest available) 
tend to confirm it. 

The best news from the 
research project is for the 
South [stand. Among the find* 
ings: "We would estimate that 
75 per cent to 80 per cent of b 11 
the discussion time on New 
Zealand related to the South 
Island. In particular, people 
were aware of the tourist areas 
in the south of the South Island 
— hardly nnyrhing north of 
Christchurch got a mention." 

The Sydney-based research 
organisation, McNair Ander¬ 
son Associates Pty Ltd, first 
looked hard at the Australian 
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Trans-Tasman tour rats . . . retui 

market for the Tourist and 
Publicity Department in 1978. 

Afier many years of ac¬ 
celerated growth in the number 
of Australians coming to this 
counrry during the early 1970s, 
the How was ebbing. The 
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i flight predicted 

survey then was mostly bad 
news. New Zealand had 
become — in the jargon of the 
trade — a “will go” destination 
but not a “must go”. 
Australians would put off com¬ 
ing here as long as there were 



more interesting and exotic 
places to go. 

“In 1978, participants (in the 
study) would mention New 
Zealand last on the list (if they 
mentioned it at all) or would 
proffer it hesitantly, sometimes 
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saying 'do you include New 
Zealand',” and they tended to 
regard this country as a kind of 
off-shore island, like Tasmania. 

The latest study says: "This 
is no longer true — New 
Zealand is named frequently as 
a possible holiday destination 
at the spontaneous level. Thus 
New Zealand, over the in¬ 
tervening years, has moved 
from the background into the 
middle ground — but it is not 
yet, however, a dominant, 
front-of-mind destination." 

More pointedly, young 
Australians now regard this 
country and its people as quite 
different from themselves — 
but in a positive way. Friendly, 
reserved, co-operative Kiwis 
are reminiscent of Australians 
20 years ago and how many of 
(hem would like to be today. 

The survey suggests that 
Australians see holidays now as 
more necessary than ever os an 
escape from the daily grind, 
and part of a significant change 
since 1978 is the total time and 
the number of breaks they 
achieve in a year. 

"Many participants reported 
that their standard holiday time 
is four weeks (in a number of 
cases as high as six weeks) but 
that with judicious use of flexi- 


ume (glide-time), public 
holidays and sick leave, they 
can extend this, for all practical 
purposes, by another two 
weeks... It is not uncommon 
for people to have three signifi- 
cam breaks from work a year — 
two of seven to 10 days and a 
major one of three to four 
weeks.” 

This is more common with 
those under 35 and more 
prevalent in Sydney and 
Melbourne, for example, than 
in Brisbane. 

Put this all together, add the 
growing currency advantage 
(not mentioned in the survey) 
and we are having a gradual 
turn-round in our tourism 
business with Australia even if 
there’s still no great urgency in 
the Aussie need to come here. 

The figures released, for the 
12 months ended June 30 last, 
show no change compared with 
the equivalent period ended in 
1980 — a favourable trend after 
years of gradual decline in 
visitor numbers from across the 
Tasman. 

And the figures for the 
month of June itself — perhaps 
our least hospitable month - 
show growth of 5.4 per cent 
over June 1980, up from 
12,436 people to 13,115. 

One "increasingly negative" 
sign, however, was the "per¬ 
ception of New Zealand as a 
country that is economically 
going down the drain.” There 
was an understanding that 
economic troubles had led to 
thousands of New Zealanders 
emigrating. 

"While this in itself is not 
held against them, the 
Australians do wonder what 
has caused this economic 
malaise. If the economic down¬ 
turn became too extreme, one 
suspects that Australians will 
see New Zealand as a loser and 
not want to be associated with 
it," suys the report. 


Battle to attach accounts 


by Stephen Bell 

THE battle for automating 
travel agency accounting is 
beginning to hear up. And 
there is less of a gap between 
the big and small promoters 
than was expected. 

The recent Travel Agents’ 
Associaton of New Zealand 
(Taanz) conference in 
Auckland saw the first ap¬ 
pearance of the accounting at¬ 
tachment to the Maars (Multi- 
Access Airline Reservations 
System), which was absorbed, 
with Broadlands, into the 
Fletcher Challenge group. 

The Maars network, by 
agreement with the airline* fly¬ 
ing into this country gives ac¬ 
cess to each of their own 
computer-aided reservations 
systems. Thus a flight involv¬ 
ing travel by several different 
airlines can be fully booked 
from the one visual display ter¬ 
minal. 

The FCL accounting system 
might logically have been ex¬ 
pected to be a closely integrated 
part of Maars, but what has 
emerged is a system which re¬ 
quires the travel agent to buy 
two separate terminals. One 
makes bookings and the other, 
equipped with floppy-disc 
storage, processes the accounts. 

Booking information is 
automatically passed across 
from one terminal to the 
other’s storage as the booking is 
; made, said spokesman Peter 
Stroke. For technical reasons, 
as yet unclear, it was impos¬ 
sible to merge the tyro func¬ 


tions onto one terminal with 
storage. 

This increases the expense to 
the travel agent, and reduces 
PCL’s advantage over the 
separate accounting system* 
already being sold to some 
travel agents. 

A separate system, Straw 
said, would involve a small pro¬ 
cessor, at least. With the 
Maars-associated system, 
the other hand, "we're only 
talking about an intelligent ter* 
minal." . 

He was unable to give a At* 
estimate yet on the extra cost t 
the travel agent already hoowa 
Into Maars. 

Auckland company 
puter Dynamics has 
sold one of its Traveltn* ac¬ 
counting systems to a 
travel agent, and was exhibi 8 
at the Taanz conference along 
side the FCL offering. 

The Maars-arached system 

was not presented in its ' in “ 

commercially-saieable forn 1 

the conference, Straka aditu * 
ted. The storage was im¬ 
plemented in semiconductor 
memory rather than on 
floppy discs. The flopWjg 
terminals are being suppliw * 
Videcomm, one of the partw 
in the British company 
originally developed 
system. 

Straka could not give an 
curate estimate of when ther 
counting system would be com 
merclally available, ' but 
would be "roughly 
month* he told No 1 
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Need for new trading bank far from accepted 


CURRENT uncertainty in the 
banking industry rests on one 
basic premise — that a new 
trading bank will be formed to 
fill the gap left by the merged 
Bank of New South Wales and 
Commercial Bank of Australia. 
Such a presumption, however, 
is far from confirmed fact. 

Indeed, there is strong sup¬ 
port for the argument that a 
new bank just to fill a gap left 
by the merger is not warranted 
in New Zealand — that we have 
enough banks olready oper¬ 
ating to lake up any slack left 
by the merger, if, in fact, there 
will be any slack. 

Those who support this view 
point out that one stated reason 
fur the NSW-CBA amalgama¬ 
tion in Australia was that both 
were loo sinnll to be viable 
units operating independently. 

With investment running in¬ 
to scores orbillions of dollars in 
Australia for iis own resource 
development programme, (he 
smaller units will pick up some 
of the action. Bui the bigger 
boys will take the cream off the 
top. 

In New Zealand, too, the 
next decade will see large-scale 
investments into our own 
rcsource-bascd projects and 
while a new bank could expect 
to pick up some of that 
business, it would be basically 
starting from a secondary posi¬ 
tion in the market. 

Yet, as one top Government 
finance official told MBR\ "By 
some strange logic, people 
think there is room for another 
bank if two have to merge." 

Obviously, the trading banks 
themselves will agree. The 
removal of one competitor 
(when the merger takes prac¬ 
tical effect) will mean less com¬ 
petition for new money, par¬ 
ticularly the investment activity 
that will stem from the "Think 
Big" programme, or whatever 
form development takes after 
this election. 

Rather, the anti-new-bank' 
debaters maintain there is 
scope for further activity 
within the existing finance in¬ 
dustry. 

The past 15 years have seen a 
remarkable diversification 
within the industry. Historical¬ 
ly, the trading banks have been 
the overwhelming influence on 
the market. They are still domi¬ 
nant, but can no longer claim 
their role is as all-encompassing 
as it has been traditionally. 

The expansion and develop¬ 
ment of this downstream sector 
of the industry has taken on 
more urgency in later years as 
new operators have spotted 
market gaps and moved to fill 
ihem. 

Competition for the nation’s 
dollars has become significant 
(marked by intense advertising 
campaigns by the building 
societies and others). 

And all the trading banks 
now have secondary market 
operations. 

The trading banka have been 



SOME sectors of the banking and finance industry are pressing 
the Government for permission to aet up a new trading bank (NBR. 
November 2). This week, Allan Parker concludes a two-part look 
at the Industry by examining the arguments of those who insist 
we don't need a new trading bank. 


able to rely on two key facilities 
for their continued dominance 

— the taking of demand 
deposits and their use as the 
clearing houses for overseas ex¬ 
change. 

These two single activities 
give them the market advantage 

— a big one — not available to 
the other industry operators. 

But there is growing support 
for greater competition within 
the industry, including the 
right for the secondary sector to 
participate in traditional 
trading hank activities. 

One senior financier asks: "If 
the trading banks can move 
downstream, why can’t we 
move upstream?” 

Certainly, the lines of demar¬ 
cation between the trading 
banks and the secondary sector 
of the industry have become 
more blurred in recent years 
and competition for investment 
capital has heated up; Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon's reac¬ 
tion against high interesi rates 
last month reflected that com¬ 
petition. 

The Reserve Bank favours 
more market competition. Its 
1981 annual report comments: 
“The importance of on efficient 
financial system to the com¬ 
munity is emphasised here 
because monetary policy 
should be designed not only to 
influence the cost and 
availability of money but also 
to enhance, and not io detract 
from, the efficiency of the 
financial sector. 

“This means that monetary 
policy should be implemented, 
if possible, by intervention in 
i he market rather than by 
direct controls which almost in¬ 
variably produce distortions 
and inefficiencies.” 

LBter in the report, the bank 
says: "The bank prefers public 
debt and open market opera¬ 
tions as a means of giving effect 
to monetary policy because 
these influence the financial 
system in a general and non- 
discriminatory way." 

The report points out that 
failure to use the market ap¬ 
proach efficiently or effectively 
can be remedied by use of the 
reserve asset ratio system. 

One senior government of¬ 
ficial involved in the financial 
sector said: "I'm in favour of 
more competition.” 

Not, he said, more prolifera¬ 
tion:. "When financial institu¬ 
tions operate in a protected en¬ 
vironment you just get pro¬ 
liferation; I don’t believe we 
want a financial institution on 
every corner. 

"What we need is a structure 
for people to place their money 
in confidently and expect to get 
it back.” 
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He said: “We can add new 
institutions when there is a 
perceived gap in the system and 
some financial needs are not be¬ 
ing fulfilled.” 

Others go further. They 
argue that there is scope for 
limited activities in the trading 
bank field by some second-tier 
institutions, given adequate 
controls by the Reserve Bank. 

Deciding who would get 
such approval would be a tricky 
political problem but three 
such sccond-iicr operators 
already exist: the trustee sav¬ 
ings banks, the Post Office Sav¬ 
ings Bank and the Develop¬ 
ment Finance Corporation. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS (NZ) LTD 
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Two are government-owned 
and the third, the trustee sav¬ 
ings banks, has no direct links 
with a particular private 
organisation. All three could 
step into such a limited role, 
although with some opposition 
from other sectors within the 
industry. 

The Labour Party has 
already adopted this "limited 
bank" idea in its election 
policy. 

In a little-noticed speech in 
August to the Wellington 
Chamber of Commerce, party 
leader Bill Rowling detailed 
Labour’s scheme. 

"Labour will establish a 
resources development bank in 
association with the DFC with 
two major aims — to direct 
finance into the bigger projects, 
and to assist in the carrying out 
of industry development and 
rationalisation programmes," 
he said. 


This resources development 
bank, said Rowling, would be 
51 per cent owned by the cor¬ 
poration — the bank everyone 
loves to hate but which suc¬ 
cessive governments expand — 
and the New Zealand public 
would be able to subscribe for 
the remaining capital. 

"The bank will seek listing 
on the Stock Exchange and we 
will also gram it a limited bank¬ 
ing licence," said Rowling. 

Labour's approach is clearly 
aimed at ensuring the invest¬ 
ment programmes required for 
the coming decade, particularly 
the major projects, will be 
channelled through and con¬ 
trolled by New Zealand in¬ 
terests. 

To some extent, the DFC lias 
already moved in this direction 
by splitting its activities into 
two separate divisions — one 
handling large corporate fi¬ 
nancing and the other, incor¬ 


porating the Small Business 
Agency, catering for small to 
medium-sized businesses. 

A corporation spokesman, 
commenting on Rowling’s pro¬ 
posal, said: "We think the idea 
(of a resources development 
bank) has a lot of merit. We see 
our rote as continuing to 
evolve.” 

The pressure on the Govern¬ 
ment to "New Zealandise” the 
investment programmes plan¬ 
ned for The coming decade will 
undoubtedly increase. 

The issue remains a difficult 
one to resolve. The country 
needs access to international 
finance for the planned in¬ 
dustrial developments — hence 
the Government’s approval for 
two large overseas merchant 
banks- 

But if they and any later en¬ 
trants become loo dominant, 
opposition will become more 
vocal. 
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The book you and your 
friends will treasure 

as it gilt or for your own pleasure — THU 
HAURAK1 GULF AND ITS ISLANDS, 
Internationally acclaimed 
author/photographer James Sicrs Inis 
captured a fascinating anthology o| landscapes 

and seascapes.THE HiWRAKl GULF 

AND ITS ISLANDS. 

This latest volume is his best so far. Hauraki 
and its islands are not just visually splendid, 
they are historically outstanding too. The 
25,000 word text includes a section by David 
Simmons, Ethnologist with the Auckland 
Museum, explaining the historical 
significance of the area. If you have neither the 
access to a yacht nor the tunc to explore then 
this volume is die best possible substitute. 

THL IIAURAKI GULF AND IT S 
ISLANDS MS'— at all good booksellers 
and newsagents. 
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J 11 ® wor J Processing market has become a battleground. 
Fighting to undercut prices and bombard you with system features is 
often more confusing than convincing. But-CPT is here! 
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CPT Is clearly established as the 
leading word processing system In 
New Zealand, with more than 200 
systems Installed. 

And now the CPT 8000 Is rated No. 11n 
terms of user satisfaction by the 
authoritative Datapro Research 
Corporation In the u.S. 

User satlsfactlon-the ultimate 
measure of success. 

The word war's 

been won. r~ u = 
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Efficiency 

The CPT 6000 and 8000 systems are 
equipped to meet all business needs, 
boost your business efficiency, and 
are backed by a total support package. 
Installation of a CPT system not only 
means being able to recruit and retain 
high quality staff, increasing current 
staff productivity ensures your 
business remains eompetitive-anti 
that you beat inflation by fixing 
operating costs and overheads now. 

from only 


WVUK 

A competitively priced word 
processing system, backed by the 
experience and expertise of Computer 
Consultants Limited Who can guarantee 

"P W Y ^ U start saving time 
and money Immediately-hot next year. 


Contact us 


We don't believe we can sell a word 
processor In an ad. Your individual 
business requirements are too 
specific. Face-to-face we can show 
you how the CPT can meet all your 
business needs. Ring us now. Turn the 
word processing war Into an early 
victory. You will find that the CPT Is 
precisely what you need. The victory 
will be yours. 

Auckland Tel: 798-345, P.0. BOX 2633 
Palmerston North Tel: 71-654172-082 
from 1 July), p.o. Box 1324 
Wellington Tel: 726-007, p.o. Box 492 
Christchurch Tel: 792-274, 

P.O. BOX 22528 


Computer Consultants Lid 

=COMPUYERS=»BUREAU=*WORD PROCESSING* 

No. 1 in Word Processing 
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' Exhibition pointer to bright future for world industry 


SINGAPORE’S planned 
"Rubberplas ’82” inter national 
trade fair, next February 23 to 
27, is more than just a shop¬ 
front for 200 companies from 
15 countries already booking 
space, the organisers claim. 


To the defence 
of PVC 

POLYVINYL chloride’s 
(PVC) suitability as electrical 
conduit and its suitability and 
acceptability for meat- 
packaging are the subjects of 
two recently released overseas 
inl'nrmillion His; PVC — Its 
('hiiriiLUiiuici in Fire Sirua• r- 
ijumj, a 25-pagc report from 
Ciirkm, a United States com¬ 
pany. and a series of fact sheets 
entitled Ituloney from 
American Ilncchst's film divi¬ 
sion. 

The Carlnn report released 
last July at a New York City 
press conference, is a major 
counter-attack cm the issue of 
toxicity and burning PVC. 

In it, the company maintains 
ihai PVC does not present an 
unaccepiablc hazard in a lire 
situation. 

The report was developed by 
i jrlnn and several oilier PVC- 
industry companies to fend nil' 
critical publicity genet aied 
earlier ibis year when Girlon's 
electrical non-metal lie mbing 
- a flexible thin wall PVC con¬ 
duit — was kept out of the Na¬ 
tional Electrical Cude by a Na¬ 
tional Eire Protection Associa¬ 
tion decision. 

Concurrently, a series of ads 
•pon&orcd by a conduit 
nnmutai direr was run in 
magazines. 

The ads linked PVC with the 
crippling release of toxic gases 
in fires referred to as “inioxica- 
lion syndrome”. 

PVC conduit is not new. It 
was introduced in 1958 and 
received recognition in 1962. 
Since 1962 about two billion 
feet of PVC conduit has been 
installed in commercial applica¬ 
tions. However, Carlon's "flex- 
duii" is new and in direct com¬ 
petition with steel conduit. 

Currently Carlon is cir¬ 
culating the report among the 
engineering community inspec¬ 
tors and electrical contractors 
as part of a kit which also 
refutes allegations made by 
Allied in its ads. 

The Him division of 
American Hoechst is offering 
iis Baloney information kit in 
hopes of dispelling the incor¬ 
rect impression that PVC can¬ 
not be used for meat-packaging. 

According to Hoechst, until 
1975 PVC was the most 
popular material for the ap¬ 
plication. 

Then, the Food and Drug 
Administration proposed ban¬ 
ning PVC for use in food¬ 
packaging. 

Adverse publicity and the 
resultant confusion was such, 
ihat despite the fact that the 
proposal was never acted upon 
in the ensuing six years, PVC 
lost a substantial share of the 
market. 

Hoeschst’s point is that not 
only does PVC continue to be 
pnor sanction for food contact 
purposes, but that it also has 
become one of the most widely 
jested and researched packag¬ 
ing materials available to the 
food industry, 

Advantages of PVC for meat 
processors and packagers cited 
oy Hoechst, and detailed in the 
report, are reduced costs, 
superior performance and 
availability. , 


It is being promoted as 
evidence of a boom in the rub¬ 
ber and plastics industry — a 
bright future recognised by 
authorities in the host state. 

Rubberplas ’82 is being ac¬ 
tively supported by manufac¬ 
turers, the organisers claim, in 
view of the high growth rate in 
the rubber and plastics in¬ 
dustries throughout the world. 

According to the Singapore 
Economic Development Board, 
the two industries there have a 
vast potential market in the 
next five years. 

In Singapore alone, the 
Economic Development Board 
has targeted a growth rate of 20 
per cent in the plastics in- 


This survey of the plastics Industry Is compllod by David Poach in 
association with the PlBstics Institute of New Zealand. 


dustry, a figure augmented by 
the continuing development of 
the electrical and electronics in¬ 
dustries. This means that 
NZ$45 million worth orplastic 
goods are expected to be pro¬ 
duced by 1985. 

It is estimated that the world 
consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber will reach 
10.9 million tonnes in 1983 and 
the rubber industry in 
Singapore can expect a $12 
million output capacity by 
1985. 


The current demand for 
plastics to replace metals has 
caused a shortage in the supply 
of plastics from manufacturers 
overseas. 

Because of its lower cost and 
lower consumption of energy, 
car and construction industries, 
for example, are radically 
adopting plastics to replace 
other materials in their produc¬ 
tion processes. 

Plastics manufacturers in 
Asia are therefore taking advan¬ 


tage of this situation and are 
boosting their supply. 

Rubberplas ’82 is seen as an 
opportunity for manufacturers 
and suppliers to demonstrate 
their newest machines, 
materials and services to the 
world's buyers. 

According to the organisers, 
a cross-section of the exhibits to 
be shown at Rubberplas '82 
will include finished and semi¬ 
finished products, blow 
moulding equipment, colours, 
dies and pigments, compres¬ 
sion moulding equipment, 
cryogenic processing systems, 
extruders and extrusions, film- 
blowing equipment, foam¬ 
moulding equipment, glass- 


fibre processing, granulators, 
injection-moulding equipment, 
industrial robots, synthetic 
resins and welding equipment. 

The exhibition is being 
organised by ITF Pty Ltd, a 
subsidiary of Industrial and 
Trade Fairs International of 
the UK and an associate com¬ 
pany of the Times Organisa¬ 
tion of Singapore. 

ITF has long been associated 
with the rubber and plastics in¬ 
dustries, having organised In- 
tcrplas, which — with Kunst- 
stoffe Dusseldorf, Euro- 
plastique Paris and Milanplas 
— forms the European exhibi¬ 
tion cycle for the rubber and 
plastics industry. 


Now a filing system for floppies that really works 
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Floppy Disks are fragile Eichner Diskette housing will 
completely protect each floppy in its own pocket: so 
your floppy will stay perfectly flat and pressure-free. 

The unique crimping design of the file provides 

"cushioning" foi the diskette when the file is either open 

or closed. Sizes for both 8 inch and Mini Disk 

Portable "fan" files house 20 "Floppies:' Desk or Wall 

mounted stands house 20 .-- —---g 

Hopples or 40 mini discs. Rotary 

stands rotate on smooth Ml 111 . . 

ball bearings and can liKr 111; * 
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house up to 200 Hopples or 400 mini discs Minidiscette 
binders provide easy portability and last access. 

Write lor fully Illustrated leaflet: 

:' :^ ->V AC CO INTERNATIONAL (N.Z.) LTD 

'WV BOX 6382 

Mi WELLINGTON. AC CO 
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There's a Sato Hand Labeller \ 

that best meets your needs... \ , iC 

. Arid your budget 1 • 

- Now ybu can price eveiything ' 
clearly, quickly, 75% faster than . ^ 

manual marking. Sato Labellers are light, ■ . 
easy to handle, easy to use. 

Alter j:he price, change the Ink pad, 
reload , with labels, all In seconds. : 

Sato Labellers, built to last from tough 
components, then fully tested and guaranteed 
for three months. 

Try one out, for seven days, no charge, 
no obligation. 

Phone Now, or mail this coupon. •:; 



fai Sole Nevy Zealand Agents'ffclrfialm Wrtgfit i r 

. ri.jH3C^.kUi 'cfla •' 1 i » • ■ ■ .1* 


Cfvl st chufdi 6958V, 
Dunedin 779 934. 
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Brewery does environmental duty over native bush.„i en( j s red-tape row over control of adjacent waters 

hv fin* M^Panlpu But in the face of a nublic eluding. in 1973. the Queen nlan for the farm Dark, the trust Haiirnki Gulf Park rhnlm .-.r .. “ 


by Sue McCauley 

A “UNIQUE" situation was 
how the Minister of Lands 
described it. But one man’s 
unique si mat ion is another 
man's dangerous precedent. 

For almost a year, people in 
the Whangarei county have 
been fighting a localised battle 
on an issue with national im¬ 
plications — a prolonged and 
inconclusive wrangle known as 
"the Mimiwhairgata affair". At 
stake, say local protagonists, is 
the traditional New Zealand 
right to “freedom of the sea". 

The issue centres on Bn 
SOQha block of land on the 
Alimiwhangata Peninsula, 
north of Whangarei. The pro¬ 
perty has been owned, since 
1962, by Lion Breweries Ltd 
and was the proposed site of a 
multi-million dollar tourist 
resort with all the attendant 
facilities and amenities. 


But in the face of a public 
outcry, that plan was shelved 
and in 1972 Lion’s won the ac¬ 
colade of the Environmental 
Defence Society by announcing 
that it would preserve the 
Mimiwhangata property in its 
natural state. 

That “natural state" embrac¬ 
ed more rhan the considerable 
scenic beauty of fatty and bush 

— Mimiwhangata has 112 
known Maori archaeological 
sites within its boundaries (in¬ 
cluding 10 pa sites), and the 
surrounding waters are rich in 
sub-tropical sea life — some, it 
has been claimed, unique to the 
area. 

The property has a Govern¬ 
ment valuation of $1.45 million 

— without taking into account 
the gold reef reputed to run 
through the area. 

Linder Lion's ownership, the 
homestead has served as a holi¬ 
day retreat for various VIPs in¬ 


cluding, in 1973, the Queen 
and Duke of Edinburgh. 

In 1975 Lion Breweries, 
wearing its conservationist hat, 
set up a Mimiwhangata Farm 
Park Trust. Sir Geoffrey 
Roberts, who retired last year 
after 18 years as one of Lion's 
directors became chairman. 

The brewery then leased the 
land to the trust for a 21-year 
term, and subleased it back for 
farming. 

The trust, as a charitable 
organisation, was committed 
by its deed to “the advance¬ 
ment of education by encourag¬ 
ing, fostering and supporting 
scientific research and study in¬ 
to historical, Archaeological, 
ecological and marine features 
in New Zealand, its landscape 
and its continental shelf and 
off-shore islands for the use and 
enjoyment of such features by 
the New Zealand public." 

In preparing a management 


plan for the farm park, the trust 
board decided that reserve 
should include the Wideberth 
and Ramariki Island (belonging 
to Lion as part of the 
Mimiwhangata properly) and 
the surrounding coastal waters. 

Sir Geoffrey has explained 
that the brewery realised it had 
a “treasure" in Mimiwhangata, 
and considered that the sea, 
farm and forest were all in¬ 
terlocked and needed joint pro¬ 
tection. 

To achieve this, the trust 
board talked with the Hauraki 
Gulf Maritime Park Board “to 
see if some form of imegrared 
control might be agreed to." 

(The Hauraki board already 
controlled islands and some 
coastal areas as far north as the 
Poor Knight's Islands, and 
Mimiwhangata was within its 
specified potential area of con¬ 
trol. As legally designated, the 
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Hauraki Gulf Maritime Park 
extends from the foot of the 
Coromandel Peninsula to a 
point north of the Whangururu 
Harbour; its board consists of 
10 members appointed by the 
Minister of Lands, and day-to- 
day administration is handled 
by the Lands and Survey 
Department in Auckland.) 

The outcome of the discus¬ 
sions was an agreement that the 
trust board would vest the 
coastal strip and headlands of 
the reserve in the maritime 
park board and the park board 
would apply for a grant of con¬ 
trol over the inter-tidal area and 
the water. 

A sub committee comprising 
two members from each hoard 
was set up to “manage" the 
coast and sea. 

It was this marriage between 
private and public enterprise 
that the Minister of Lands 
praised as “unique". 

The locals were outraged not 
at the marriage itself, but the 
motivation behind it and the 
choice of spouse. 

Not that the marriage banns 
were widely proclaimed — 
only, towards the end of last 
year, when the trust board was 
in communication with the 
Whangarci County Council 
over a formality concerning a 
“paper road" on the reserve, 
did the partnership become a 
matter of public attention. 

The Hauraki board, by then, 
had applied to the Minister of 
Transport for control of the 
coastal foreshore and waters at 
Mimiwhangata. If approved 
the application would go to the 
Governor-General for a final 
decision. 

The area of water for which 
control was sought has been 
described, in all reports, as 
"1000 metres from the shore”. 

But the plan of the area ap¬ 
plied for (under Sections 8A 
and 165 of the Harbours Act 
1950) shows that the 1000 
metres is a minimum distance, 
measured from the furthest 
outcrop of land or ofi-shore 
island. 

In some places, the area to be 
controlled is closer lo 3000 
metres. 

The selective presentation of 
information is one of the ac¬ 
cusations levelled at the parties 
concerned by a Whangarci 
county councillor and JP Owen 
Lewis. 

At no stage, says Lewis, has 
the trust board “laid its cards 
on the table" and had it not 
been for questions raised by 
councillors, the public would 
still be unaware of the 
Mimiwhangata plans and their 
implications. 

Lewis has become the central 
figure among the aquatic 
freedom-fighters, but his stance 
is supported by his fellow 
councillors and other local 
bodies in Whangarci and Bay 
of Islands. 

The Whangarei County 
Council has recorded its “total 
opposition" to the water con¬ 
trol proposal, and in the early 
stages of debate local divers, 
boaties and concerned in¬ 
dividuals set up a Coastal 
Waters Action Group — 
Mimiwhangata. 

The extent of the Hauraki 
board’s control in Northland 
became a focus of the protests. 

Northland, it was argued, 
should have control of her own 
resources. The park board’s 
area of control was already 
over-extensive — should 
Northland relinquish further 
her self-administration? 

The Bay of Islands Historic 
and Maritime Park Board, it 
was contended, would be a 
more geographically logical 


choice of partner for the tm5t 
board. ™ 

• ^ esi ^ s > desp iie the extent tf 
ns Norrhland “interests", there 
was not one Northland re™, 
sentanvc on the Haurafc fa 

I’he subject was hotly 
debated throughout the sum- 
mer months, when various . 
local bodies were mooted as ' 
alternatives to the Hauraki ■ 
board. 

Lion Hreweries, finding in 
plans Tot Mimiwhangata con¬ 
ing under fire for the second 
time, could hardly be blamed 
for publicly implying that Nor¬ 
thland wus less than gracious in 
so vocilct ously drawing anen- 
lion to ihe strings attached to 
the “gift" orwhat Sir Geoffrey 
called “one of the best pieces of 
real estate in New Zealand." 

Sir Geoffrey — countering 
the proposal that the Hauuki 
hoard's role in the park in/?/ 
should be taken over fry the 
Hay of Islands park bfciid - 
argued that the trust iiin'i 
mind which board it 
associated with “as long os out 
ambitions for Mimiwhangjij 
can be achieved." 

Hut insofar as those ambi¬ 
tions appear to centre un con¬ 
trol of coastal waters, it seems 
unlikely that a board ictlecring 
local interests would be com¬ 
patible with the trust's declared 
intentions. 

Sir Geoffrey also said in 
April that lie had written to the 
Minister of Lunds asking if the 
two vacancies which existed on 
the I luuruki board could be fill¬ 
ed by Norihlanders. 

In terms of practicality, the 
business of substituting one 
park board for another should 
pose tin problems because both 
boards operate under the Lands 
and Survey umbrella, and Mi 
share rhe same chairman - 
Commissioner of Crown Lands 
fiinmei Fitzgibbon. 

But complications were rais¬ 
ed by the possibility, iniinuied 
by Lunds Minister Venn 
Young, that the Bay of Islands 
Historical and Marine Pa** 
Hoard was to be absorbed into 
the proposed Northland Na¬ 
tional Parks and Reserves 
Hoard - a body wnh° ul 
marine associations. 

In April, supporting 
recommendat ions of the Bay 
Islands and Whangarei county 
councils, the Northland Unit* 
Council resolved that tw 
of Islands park board should re¬ 
main in existence, with an ex¬ 
tended southern boundary 
take in Mimiwhangata, 

should take over control or ne 

coastal strip vested in J 
Hauraki board and Wider 
the proposals being promos 
by that board. . _ 

The resolution had ^ 

preceded by > 
public meeting and d^ss 
with the Whangarei CoMI 
Council. At both s«g« 
representatives of the 
Hauraki board had §> ? , 
assurances that the wtfh« ^ 
the local people and ^ 

representatives would be w 
sidered before further action 

was taken. . . L S d 

Confident that Ha PJ«J ;" 
been taken, the CoastalWa^ 
Action Group disbanded ^ 
Lewis got back lo g 
house?. (With his n* 
agent’s perspective, fa 
compared the tmst bowd 
“a section oymer seek^ ^ 

trolofspeed limits on the 

outside his property. 7 '. ^ 

ButonJuly25,theW«ti? 

of Transport gave 
.Whangarei’sNo^^.;: 
of the Hauraki board s apP V . 

.iopforap.M.f^S, 

Mimiwhangata : fore * - • 

seabed and water. ■: 


“Right in between the Royal 
Wedding and the Springbok 
tour," says Lewis. 

Incensed by what he regard¬ 
ed as u betrayal of trust, Lewis 
bought a full-page ad in the Ad¬ 
vocate the following Tuesday. 
Beneath blazing headlines an¬ 
nouncing that “The Mimi¬ 
whangata ‘freedom of the sea’ 
issue is back again," he de¬ 
nounced the public notice as “a 
gross breach of faith, the 
dishonouring of assurances 
given at a public meeting and 
an intolerable disregard for the 
stated wishes of the Northland 
United Council." 

He urged readers to record 
their protests ("for evil to suc¬ 


ceed it only requires good peo¬ 
ple to do nothing”). 

When objections closed a 
month later, the Ministry of 
Transport reported that it had 
received a “surprise response" 
of about 20 submissions in¬ 
cluding petitions. 

The possibility of the 
ministry calling a public 
meeting was mentioned, but so 
far no such meeting has been 
held. 

Those who made submis¬ 
sions have received formal let¬ 
ters of reply. 

Lewis, whose submission 
challenged the legality of the 
Mimiwhangiua proposal, is 


Meat industry 

American ranchers 
have genuine beef 


awaiting the ministry’s legal 
opinion. (Nowhere in the 
Hauraki Gulf Maritime Park’s 
governing Act of 1967 is there 
provision for control of sea, nor 
any reference to “marriages" 
with private companies or in¬ 
dividuals.) 

And if it isn’t legally wrong, 
he insists, it’s certainly morally 
wrong, and a dangerous prece¬ 
dent for this country. 

"It’s significant that much of 
our strongest support has come 
from people who have travelled 
and lived in countries where 
beaches and sea are subject to 
private controls and ownership. 
They don’t want to see that 
happen here," he said. 

While opposed to sea control, 
Lewis docs not object to the 
kind of landing restrictions 
which are imposed by the 
Hauraki board on some islands 
within its maritime park. 

“I agree with public restric¬ 


tions in the public interest, but 
I strongly object to the kind of 
selective restrictions (on land¬ 
ing of crafts and sea food 
gathering, for example) which 
have been outlined by the trust 
board. 

“Tlicse suggest one set of 
rules for the public and another 
set for friends." 

From the trust board’s 
management plan (a rather 
generalised docvuucnt littered 
with phrases such us “controll¬ 
ed visiting” and "at liberty . . . 
at any time to restrict access") 
Lewis underlines statements 
such as that which says the 
farm park is intended to be as 
self-sufficient as possible, and 
another which says that the 
park must reflect credit on 
Lion Hreweries. 

“When yon look into it," he 
says, "Linn lias conceded 
nothing, made no commit- 
mems, surrendered nothing. A 


lease can be subject to change 
— and what happens when the 
lease expires?" 

Along with brewery-owned 
islands the area of proposed sea 
control includes smaller islands 
and rocky outcrops. These, 
says Lewis, are designated 
“uninvestigated Maori land”. 

If -and when more specific 
ownership is decided, the trust 
board could be in the position 
to restrict the Maori owners 
from reaching their own pro¬ 
perly. 

The timing of the control ap¬ 
plication also concerns him. He 
says it is “most inappropriate" 
for the Hauraki board to be 
seeking sea control at a time 
when maritime planning is be¬ 
ing introduced into ihc Town 
and Country Planning Act and 
before the introduction of the 
planned new Marine Reserves 
Act “which could close any 
loopholes in the existing Act". 


Furthermore, he says Lands 
and Survey’s role in the 
Mimiwhangata affair is unwar¬ 
ranted. Any necessary 
ecological controls could be 
adequately administered by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

“I believe we arc caught in 
the middle of a departmental 
power struggle, with the Lands 
and Survey Department trying 
to exceed its brief in order to 
justify its own continuing ex¬ 
istence," lie argues. 

Wellington is a long way 
from Mimiwhangaia, and 
distance, in this event, breeds 
only suspicion and a kind of 
wary vigilance. 

Northland is waiting for the 
next move by the pork farms 
“partners". 

Says Lewis: "When burctui- 
era is and big business join 
forces they are a law unto 
themselves." 


NUW Zealand meat exporters, 
faced with United States Con¬ 
gress “health” legislation 
restricting our trade, may con¬ 
sider they have a genuine beef. 
But home on the range, 
America’s own ranchers arc 
facing a crisis assuming "steak- 
iiut" proportions. 

The law passed by both 
houses of Congress barring 
imports of meat produced with 
agricultural chemicals banned 
in America would, if signed by 
President Reagan, jeopardise 
our $484 million annual trade. 

Most of this is in beef — 70 
per cent of all New Zealand 
beef is exported and 70 per cent 
df rhe exports go to the US. 

Bui while the legislation is an 
immediate threat, a longer-term 
trend towards declining 
American consumption of beef 
could see both New Zealand 
producers and the American 
farmer lined up on the same 
side of the fence. 

New Zealand’s export trade 
is mere mincemeat in the 
overall American beef stakes, 
i The United States’ domestic 
beef production is 9.8 million 
tonnes annually, compared 
»iih a miniscule New Zealand 
output of 500,000 tonnes. 

But now the Nero York Times 
. reports that American ranchers 
; are seriously wondering what- 
; ever happened to the red- 
I blooded Yankee beef-eater. 

I Latest figures show that 
| overall American consumption 
j or beef — in all its forma, from 
I burgers to Sunday roasts — has 
^ dropped more than 17 per cent 
r over the past five years. And 
j that trend is showing no sign of 
1 abating, according to agricul- 
! nwal economists, 
j Hence, the congressional at- 
rick on our beef exports may 
^ ave a lot more to do with the 
| financial health of the 
j American domestic industry 
inan any supposed dietary 
danger to the consumer. 

The cattle industry is now in 
| ,s fifth consecutive year of 
’^ses or marginal profits and 
ftjttlemen have been shaken by 
realisation that an old 
precept of their calling — beef 
Pnces will go up if the size of 
terds is reduced — no longer 
seems to work. 

ii^ mer * can8 st 'fi mare beef 
™n any other meat, but the 
Pp is narrowing. Consumers 
last-food shops, for example, 

h D mu! ncreMlngl y bypassing 
^burgers for chicken, fish or 

J° ne knowB precisely why 
JJ* been such a decline in 
consumption, 1 but most 
P»ple in the industry believe 


there are two key factors: first, 
inflationary pressures, which 
have kept beef prices pro¬ 
portionately higher than those 
of chicken and other meats, and 
second, the consumers’ increas¬ 
ing interest in reducing fat in 
the diet. 

Terrell Spence, who is 
responsible for more than 5000 
head of cattle in California, 
Arizona and Oregon, said: 
“Nobody's making any money. 
Our costs have risen 
astronomically. Everything we 
buy is up 50 per cent over two 
years ago, but the price we're 
getting is almost the same." 

The rate paid to a rancher for 
a choice steer on the hoof, 
Spence said, now averaged 
about 65 cents a pound na¬ 
tionally. “We’d need 82 to 85 
cents to have enough so that 
everybody would break even,” 
he said, adding that there was 
"no chance” that price would 
soon be forthcoming. 

Beef prices increased, as ex¬ 
pected, but cattlemen discover¬ 
ed that many consumers, 
squeezed by higher costs for 
petrol and other products, were 
willing to forego some beef and 
eat other meats. 

Chicken proved to be 
especially popular. One major 
reason wa6 that innovations by 
the poultry industry in 
breeding and production work¬ 
ed to cut costs faster than infla¬ 
tion increased them and 
chicken made an economically 
attractive alternative to beef. 

Moreover, chicken had an 
important biological advantage 
over cattle: It takes eight 
pounds of grain to produce a 
pound of beef and less than 
three for a pound of chicken. 

As cattlemen encountered 
resistance to higher prices, the 
nation was also becoming in¬ 
creasingly concerned about 
high fat diets as a factor in heart 
disease and other illnesses. Per 
capita beef consumption fell to 
78 pounds annually from 96 
pounds between 1975 and 
1980. 

From 1940 to 1975, 
Americans spent an average of 
2.6 per cent of their dis¬ 
cretionary take-home pay on 
beef. That figure began to fall 
in 1976 and is now about 2.1 
per cent — a decline that has 
cost cattlemen hundreds ot 
millions of dollars a year. 

Meanwhile, per capita con¬ 
sumption of poultry Increased 
by 20 per cent between 1975 
and 1980. And pork prices 
were also falling during part of 

that five-year period, _ resulting 
in a rise in consumption. 



Everytime a New Zealander succeeds,we succeed. 


Everyday, in hundreds of major or 
minor ways. New Zealanders are moving-up 
in the world. Developing self-confidence 
conquering new challenges. 

And, both directly and indirectly, UDC 
Finance is part of that success. 

The continuing growth of this country is 
the very basis of our company philosophy. 

Which is why UDC Finance is a 
company of people dedicated, not just to the 
success of our clients, but to the success of our 
country. 

Afterall, when a New Zealander 
succeeds, we ail benefit, ultimately. 

#UDC Finance Limited 

People. Not just moneys 
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GIVE ’EM MUSIC 
THIS XMAS. 

they’ll sing your praises into next year 

fandwe’llgiveyou a discount] 


Lintas walkout: the question of legal redress 



f 


It IS an inexpensive, unpretentious public relations 
exercise. Just pop a $5.00 or $10.00 record and 
cassette gift voucher from The EMI Shop irfwith 
your Xmas thanks card to staff and clients. Thev'll 
appreciate the extra thought. And we’ll negotiate 
an increasing volume discount with you off the 
voucher retail price. 

Contact us now. Can’t you just hear 

that happy Xmas singing. 1 


NOW! to E applicant I 

□5S5SfS?S58t--l 

I 

Po Box 30849, Lower Hutf. 1 11 ■ a 

coupon and wo will contact you to negotiate your voucher nrdeK- J 

Organisation..'"T' 

.. ...... j,... .,i,....... 

^PpipximateqMntlty of vouchererequlred! $ 5 .'.’.:^;: :$10 ’••"vj 
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by Jack Hodder 

WHAT do you do when your 
senior management quit to go 
into direct competition and 
take with them most of your 
stafT and your major clients? 

Apart from the savouring of 
some unique feelings of pain 
and rage, there are two 
answers: one for the well 
prepared; and another for the 
less well prepared. 

The well prepared will turn 
to the written contract which 
they have with members of 
their senior management team. 
That contract will contain a 
reasonable (and thus carefully 
drafted) covenant restraining 
the employee from direct com¬ 
petition with the employer 
after the contract ends. 

The duration and geographi¬ 
cal area of (he restraint will be 
limited but sufficient to allow 
clients and stafT to get used to 
the idea of life without that par¬ 
ticular manager. If it is 
reasonable, it will be readily en¬ 
forced by the courts. 

For the less well prepared 
majority, the decision of Mr 
justice Holland In SSC&B: 
Lintas Nero Zealand Ltd t>. 
Murphy and Truman (Auckland 
High Court, A 966/81; October 
16, 1981) offers a reasonable 
degree of encouragement. 

Readers of NBR will have 
learned something of the fac¬ 
tual background of that case in 
earlier articles. The facts as 
discussed below are drawn 
from the discussion in Mr 
justice Holland's judgment. 

The SSC&B:Lintas advertis¬ 
ing group trades worldwide. It 
has had a New Zealand opera¬ 
tion since 1931, incorporating 
ihe plaintiff company (as a 
wholly owned subsidiary of a 
New York company) in 1975. 

The plaintiffs headquarters 
and major office is situated in 
Auckland and does substantial 
business there ($3,289,000 in 
total billings and $774,000 in 
gross income were estimated 
for the 1981 calendar year). A 
substantial proportion of this 
arose from ongoing relation¬ 
ships with 15 major commer¬ 
cial clients. 

The plaintiff company's 
Auckland staff totalled 23 in 
September 1981. It was headed 
b y the defendants, Messrs 
Murphy and Truman, the 
managing director (since 1978) 
and creative director (since 
November 1980) respectively. 

On September 22 these two 
people gave one hour’s notice 
of resignation to the company's 
secretary and advised a meeting 
of all but one of the plaintiffs 
Auckland stafT that they were 
departing to set up their own 
advertising agency. 

This prompted 17 of the staff 
to hand in notices of their 
[ «ignation. 

On the following day Mur- 
Phy and Truman commenced 
business as advertising agents, 
employing most, if not all, of 
'he 17 staff who had resigned 
P laim tfPs business, 
within a few days nine of the 
PlaintifFs major clients an¬ 
nounced the transfer of their 
advertising business to the 
defendants' new company. 

. ?°. ems that the defendants’ 
activities were less than spon- 
aneous and that the plaintiffs 
major clients knew of their im- 
Pendmg departure before the 
plaintiff i( ge |f WBS nolifiedt 

°n October I the plaintiff 
*ued a writ pleading seven 
of action .agalhst. the 
pendants. It also unilaterally 
Ppiied for, and obtained, an 
ik j ^ Injunction restraining' 
Z deft , nda nt8 “from soliciting 
approaching or otherwise; per¬ 


forming any advertising ... or 
other related services" for 15 
named organisations. 

Mr Justice Holland’s judg¬ 
ment confirming the issue of an 
interim injunction came nearly 
a fortnight later and followed 
argument by QCs for both 
sides. 

In its final form the injunc¬ 
tion prevents the defendants or 
their companies or agents from 
performing advertising or 
related services for organisa¬ 
tions or individuals that were 
or had been customers of the 
plaintiff's Auckland branch in 
the three months before 
September 22; the injunction 
lapses on December 22, 1981 
(unless there is any earlier 
order of the court). 

In his judgment, Mr Justice 
Holland commenced by find¬ 
ing that (he 30 or so affidavits 
before him did not establish a 
reasonably arguable case that 
the defendants had Induced 
staff or clients to break their 
contracts with the plaintiff or 
that they had wrongfully de¬ 
tained property belonging to 
the plaintiff. 

The judge went on to find 
that the plaintiff had establish¬ 
ed a reasonably arguable case 
against the defendants on three 
grounds. 

The first was breach of con¬ 
tract of service — specifically or 
an implied term that reasonable 
notice of an intention to resign 
would be given. 

"Reasonable notice" was 
held to be six months for Mur¬ 
phy and three months for 
Truman. The implied term 
was held to give the employer a 
right (which could be protected 
by injunction), after receiving 
notice of resignation, to make 
arrangmeents for replacement 
of staff and proper servicing of 
existing customers. 

The second ground was 
breach of fiduciary duties owed 
to the plaintiff. (A fiduciary is 
one in a position of trust.) 

Company law has long 
recognised directors — and, 
more recently, senior mana¬ 
gerial staff — as owing such 
duties to their company. 
Among such duties are obli¬ 
gations to treat the company’s 
property as if it were held on 
trust. 

Mr Justice Holland held that 
the plaintiff company had pro¬ 
prietary interests in (1) the 
preliminary work done by it 
(through the defendants) on 
long-term projects and (2) the 
continuing personal relation¬ 
ship between itself and its 
clients. The defendants had 
used that “property” to obtain 
the business of some of the 
plaintiffs clients. 

The third ground was wrong¬ 
ful use of confidential informa¬ 
tion. The plaintiff was held to 
have established an arguable 
case that the defendants, in do¬ 
ing business with the plaintifTs 
former clients, were using in¬ 
formation obtained by them as 
employees of the plaintiff In 
circumstances where they were 
expected to keep it confidential 
and not use it to the detriment 
of the plaintiff. 

As the argument related to an 
interim injunction, not a final 
order, the judge was obliged to 
consider whether the balance of 
convenience favoured the issue 
of the injunction or the leaving 
of the matter to' be compen 
sated, if the plaintiff succeeded 
at the full trial, by an award of 
damages. 

He held that damages for the 
plaintiff wduld hot be an ad¬ 
equate remedy and Uiat it was 
entitled to endeavour to retain 
the custom ofqll its diems; 


without the injunction, custom 
would inevitably be lost. 

Perhaps the most significant 
aspect of the decision iB the in¬ 
terpretation of fiduciary obliga¬ 
tions in the corporate context. 
It appears to be a further and 
not insignificant step in the 
quickening of such obligations. 

The ultimate victim of this 
quickening process is likely to 
be the legal acceptability of in¬ 
terlocking directorates. 

On a wider scale, Mr Justice 
Holland's decision may be seen 
as a partial confirmation of the 
thesis (expounded in a recent 
United States book, 77ie Liti¬ 
gious Society ) that the courts are 
increasingly willing to apply 
fiduciary (or tortious) obliga¬ 
tions to situations which are 
not fully governed by contract. 

The aim of this process is 
fairness. Its coexistence with 
modern competitive practices 
may be uneasy. 


^Everyone out 5 . . . away they went 


by Warren Berryman 

__kB UniM’i Auckland olTict, in arm of ihe wild', biggeil 

ltd perilling empire, cloud Iu doori lsil Wedneidljr when 
I Zeeland managing director wlktd out with moat of the »ulT and 
\he firm's cllenu to itsrt their own idvciitilng agency. 

J SSC&B Untai, 51 per cent owned by Unilever and 49 per cent 

S I Interpublic, U part oT the Interpublic Group of New York (»(a 
tw Zealand'* Dobbs Wiggins McCann Jltlctaonl. Interpublic u 
I the wortd'i Urge*! adverting group. 

I In a lightning putsch last Tuesday night, Luuat a New Zealand 
I managing director. Dave Murphy, teleaed hi* uneapected resigna¬ 
tion fl nd walked out with 24 of the 27 staff to act up Murphy 
' Truman Advertising. _ . 

Murphy Truman Advertising, Incorporated lou Wedneaday 
i $50,000 capital, couUu of Dive Murphy, ex-Uoui creative 
ctor Richard Truman, and other former Lintas SUIT, 
urpby laid several companies had iwitched their advertising 
lance Bern I tn n» ra hU new c ompany - Fcltv^AuUebroota, 
Inentr 


I told Truman about my plana and he decided to (obi me.1 
When other suffers were told they said, *if you rwo are going, so 
are we'. It was sn amazing session Tuesday night.” 

NUR found Murphy tn newofilcta In Auckland'* Anzac Avenue 
amid empty cartons, file* and champagne hotilea. The phone on 
the desk h*d yet to be connected. J 

Murphy said he wi» apt lying for ftdl media iccrediiiilan and I 
negotiating with ablg International agency tobuy up 24.9 per ctntl 
of bis fleer company's rhare* and form an fosernatlonaJ connection. J 
Key siaffeti would also be offered shares, he said, 
iked about the ethical Im plication , of and king out with, 

Lintas granted interim 
court injunction 

by Warren Berryman 

MULTINATIONAL advettb* 

Ing agency SSC&B Unit, lad 
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The matter at issue ... mado the headlines 



Now the 
1-9000 Series 
doubles NCR’s 

Interactive 



At Ihe top ol the 1-9000 Series, a lull-blown 
32-bll mainframe delivers twice the 
Interactive direct processing power ol 
previous NCR systems. More power for 
users who need additional storage, (aster 
peripheral access, or support lor a greater 
number of terminal workstations. 

And for those who need less power, the 
1-9000 Series extends down to a desk- top. 
8-bit micro-system. In fact, Ihe 1-9000 Series 
provides one of the most extensive 
selections ot Interactive configurations In 
the Industry. 

Migration Path Engineering, the way up 
NCR Migration Path Engineering provides 
complete upward compatibility across a 
comprehensive line, from the smallest 
system to Ihe most powerful 
configurations. Boih the high- technology 
hardware and innovallve software have 
been Integrated into a completely 
cohesive series. That's why you can move 
easily from one system to ihe next as your 
requirements increase. 

New Software Capabilities 
New software and software tools make It 
easier than ever to create the exact on-line 
system your organization needs. 
Capabilities like transaction processing, 
report generator we call PICO (Parameti 


New Concepts in Design 
New design concepts produce more than 
good looks. Effective use of Large Scale 
Integration (LSI) technology gives you 
more memory In less space and increases 
reliability up to 20%. The 1-9000 Series also 
offers Improved heat dissipation and 
significantly quieter operation. 

Plus, ihe systems are designed to be 
compatible with people. Non-glare glass 
and enlargaable displays reduce eye-strain 
and detachable keyboards provide 
workstations which lessen fatigue and 
increase productivity. 

With its compact size, new lines and subtle 
colours, the 1-9000 Series blends Into any 
office or computer-room setting. 


Since their Introduction. NCR Interactive 
Direct Processing Systems have been 
helping businesses around the world put 
computer power where the action Is — on 
the loading dock, at the nurses' station or In 
the office. Now. NCR takes interactive direct 
processing a giant step forward. For 
Information an the 1-9000 Series, call your 
local NCR office. 
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Electorates 


The issues 


* WATCH'S! 


‘Think Young’ — if parties knew how 


by Ann Taylor 


“CANT you do belter than 
that?”, Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon asked Fletcher 
Challenge when the company 
said ii "expects” to have a new 
smelter partner by Christmas 
and "could" hove one by the 
election. 

But National Party economic 
growth policies — among 
which the smelter has been 
highlighted - have no impact 
on world markets. And all the 
fast-iracki ng, elcctricity-pric i ng 
and political backing catinot 
alter the fact that the world 
aluminium market is in a shaky 
state. 

The international aluminium 
industry is looking through the 
clouds of a recession — to a few 
glimpses of optimism. But 
what the actual growth rate in 
demand for aluminium will be 
during the 1980s and 1990s is a 
crucial unanswered question. 

Weakening prices caused by 
over-supply, production cuts, 
changing demand patterns mid 
increasing stockpiles will force 
any potential partner to think 
carefully before joining South 
Pacific Aluminium Lid's con¬ 
sortium to build a smelter at 
Arnmoanu. 

The company has had six ap¬ 
proaches — two from Japanese 
companies. It is seeking access 
to technology, markets and 
finance and is not restricted ton 
single partner to take up the re¬ 
maining 25 per cent share in 
the consortium. 

The grand dames of the 
aluminium industry must in¬ 
vestigate every new opening as 
a matter of course. 

But if the recession docs lift, 
it seems more likely that the big 
companies would opt to pro¬ 
ceed with projects in Australia 
because of that country’s baux¬ 
ite resource and comparative 
electricity prices. 

Smelter supporters here 
argue that the regent dropping 
of projects in Australia 
enhances this country’s posi¬ 
tion. “The opportunity for a 
smelter here is increased if one 
is dropped somewhere else” — 
the 5mchcr-by-dcfault argu¬ 
ment. 

The advocates acknowledge 
the depths of the recession in 
aluminium demand but lay the 
blame primarily on the general 
world recession. They point 
optimistically to the developing 
countries and cite a relation¬ 
ship between increased GDP 
and aluminium demand. 

The increased use of light¬ 
weight aluminium in an energy 
conscious world and the small 
increase in American demand 
(0.5 per cent) necessary to make 
the Aromoana smelter viable 
are given as reasons for 
tenaciously going ahead with 
the project. 

South Pacific Aluminium ex¬ 
ecutives are now talking to 
prospective partners oversea*. 
The present recession “makes 
Li difficult. Equally it might be 
the best time to get something 
off the ground and come out 
ahead," said one Fletcher 
Challenge spokesman. 

World stocks of unsold 
aluminium stand at 2.5 million 
tonnes and are expected to rise 
to 3 million tonnes — 15 years 
production from Aramoana — 
before the market improves. 

In the United States pro¬ 
ducers are working at nearly 
700,000 tonnes a year below 
capacity. 

Consumption of aluminium 
in the non-Communist world 
actually fell by 3.7 per cent last 
year. 

While the pros and cons of a 


castor roller mill are argued 
here, British producers arc in¬ 
vesting in facilities to supply 
European aerospace program¬ 
mes — the biggest development 
in the fabrication end of the 
British industry. 

Bur even dial market is in the 
doldrums. Hoeing, the biggest 
plane maker, is reported as be¬ 
ing a net seller of some forms of 
aluminium in an attempt to get 
inventories down. 

British companies built up 


“The minority view, which 
is growing in strength, is that 
the heady years of growth may 
he followed by n maturing of 
the industry and lower 
growth," the Financial Times 
reported. 

Tliat maturing will he caus¬ 
ed, the argument goes, by 
aluminium fighting for its place 
against plastics and other light¬ 
weight, non-corrosive 
materials. 

Unlike steel, aluminium can, 
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domestic market. But that ex¬ 
port market has dried up ami 
European producers. 
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Price on 

Beetham’s 

seat 

Isy Colin Janies 

RANGITIKF.I is the jewel in 
Social Criilii's crown. Flack it 
and the crown will not glisten 
half m> much. And to the 
plucker will go political immor¬ 
tality. 

Njiimi.il badly wonts io dn 
the plucking and Paul Buidwell 
hadlv wants to be the pluckoi. 
lim ihe phi, king will nut be 
easy. 

limce Heel ham turned 
Uatigitikei round limn a rock 
solid blue National scat to a 
285}-voic margin for himself. 
He did that with luck, skill and 
television clmrm — and gnnd 
backup organisation. 

The question is: what has 
changed ill the past three years 
to build up National hopes of 
winning the seat back? And arc 
'he i lunges deep enough to 
justify the hopes? 

TIk- by-election in February, 
1978, shocked National. 
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by Richard Fletcher 

"THINK Young" — an ironic 
election slogan in Miramar, 
where it is being used by sitting 
member Bill Young, aged 67. 
And this in Itself could point to 
the dilemma facing all three 
major parties, open to the ac¬ 
cusation of being out of touch 
with the most volatile and un¬ 
predictable of all the sectional 
interests this election. 

Like the Springbok tour 
issue, which cut across the 
established socio-economic pol¬ 
itical loyalties the parties find 
easiest to chart, the voting at¬ 
titudes of the young, all too 
many of them for pollsters' 
peace of mind casting their first 
ballot, defy instant categorisa¬ 
tion. 

Fact one: voters under 24 — :i 
bigger proportion of the total 
ek‘v.l,«r;«lc in iccviil years, since 
the voting age was lowered liiM 
to 20 anil liiler to 18 — now 
number :u omul one tilth of file 
nu-.il electorate. 

Fact two: a fifth of all 
respondents in NRH mid I ley- 
leu polls are still opting tor 
"niuommiried". A warning, 
though: these two percentages 
cannot Ik- directly related. 

Hut I'mi three: First votes 
have always ten,led, luoie often 
than nut, to have a lasting in¬ 
fluence ovci the way a pel son 
casts his „r her ballot lor the 
ic-st ol'lii*. or lies life. 

All the mure so as the- elec¬ 
tion results of the- l‘>70s have 
shown a greatei voter mobility 
in all age groups, hammering 
the Iasi nail in the coffin of llie 
old adage that young voters 
almost in variably follow paren¬ 
tal voting habits. 

More immediately important 
for all" parties is the all- 
pervasive feeling: do the issues, 
aimed at older voters the cam¬ 
paign is being fought on, really 
interest the young voter? Even 
more impurlant: just os many 
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their stocks last year. This year 
they are cutting output. 

Fletcher Challenge's energy 
chief, Barrie Downey, is confi¬ 
dent of finding another partner. 

“The fact is that we did not 
approach anybody. There is no 
lack of interest because funda¬ 
mentally it’s a long-term proj¬ 
ect,” he said. 

He acknowledges the in¬ 
dustry must take a long-term 
view. He said “the fact that the 
market has forced a few com¬ 
panies to cut back expansion 
and stall a few projects means 
the market will be stronger in 
the long run.” 

But Britain’s Financial Times 
reports that view as part of a 
“furious argument” developing 
among forecasters, companies 
and observers. 

“The general attitude at pres¬ 
ent is that the companies 
believe world aluminium will 
be back on a curve of relatively 
fast and sustained growth 
within a short time or the reces¬ 
sion starting to lift. 


in theory, go round and round 
without becoming unusable. 
Scrap recovery of 40 per cent is 
being achieved in the United 
State*. 

“More than two years of ac¬ 
tual decline in aluminium con¬ 
sumption is going to make the 
task of settling into a pattern of 
growth again, in the future 
doubly difficult for the six big 
companies — Alcoa, Alcan, 
Pechiney, Reynolds, Kaiser 
and Alusuisse. Their present 
tactic is to postpone ambitious 
development projects ... by 
every means open to them 
without throwing the baby out 
with the bathwater,” the Finan¬ 
cial Tima said. 

American producers are find¬ 
ing themselves isolated in a 
slipping domestic market as 
auto, appliance, construction 
and building industries cut out¬ 
put. 

In 1979 and 1980 overseas 
demand enabled America to 
ship aluminium at higher 
prices than those on the 


with excess stock and encourag¬ 
ed by the stronger US dollar 
are shipping aluminium to the 
United States. 

In the first two weeks of 
September United Slates order 
receipts were down 17 per cent 
on the previous year. Analysts 
there are putting the industry's 
profit drop between 40 and 50 
per cent for 1981. 

New York’s Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal reports Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany enthusiasm about 
aluminium to be “cooling”. 

Aluminium producers had 
been counting on the No 2 car- 
maker to increase its use of 
aluminium. But Ford, like 
other car companies, does not 
want as much as previously 
planned and says that after 
1985 “the aluminium content 
will decline through the rest of 
the decade." 

“Aluminium has been more 
successful In penetrating the 
electrical, building and con¬ 
struction, and container 
markets, making it the second 


that cun contribute substantial¬ 
ly to the aluminium industry's 
growth," the Wall Strut Jour¬ 
nal reports. 

But the Fi nunc ini Times 
reports that "aluminium's right 
to be the natural successor to 
steel in the building of motor 
cars is already being challenged 
by plastics which arc being 
found suiiahlc for a number of 
ports.” 

Australia’s grand design to 
become the world’s second 
largest aluminium producer — 
after the United States — by 
1990 has become an early 
casualty of the recession. 

The intention in the late 
1970s to increase production, 
with five or six new smelters up 
from 300,0110 tonnes to 2 
million tonnes a year output, 
has faltered. 

Alcan reworked its suim on 
the electricity price originally 
quoted and bucked nut on the 
proposed Bundabcfg, 
Queensland smeheiVThat com¬ 
pany, with good Canadian and 
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SUBSCRIBE TO 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
REVIEW NOW. 

When you subscribe to National Business 
Review you keep tabs — 48 weeks a year — 
on New Zealand politics, business, the 
money market, overseas trade, unions, 
transport and a score of other fields. The 
award-winning team of NBR journalists and 
correspondents — with their probing 
investigative features and Ilrst-with-the-news 
enterprise — have made National Business 
Review the liveliest, most-talked-about and 
mosr authoritative business, economic and 
political publication in New Zealand. News- 
siand price for National Business Review 
($48.00) and companion publication NBR 
Outlook (the twice-yearly special devoted to 
detailed analysis of important national issues) 
b $53.00. Subscribe now for just $40.00 — 
and save 25 per cent. 

National Business Review/NBR 
Outlook cover price $53.00 
subscription price $40.00. 
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subscription offer, simply fill in the 
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school-leavers’ first job ex¬ 
perience these days is jobless¬ 
ness, will their first contact 
with the electoral process rum 
our to be non-voting? 

As the campaign gets into top 
gear and the parties woo the 
elusive uncommitted vote, a 
good proportion of this 
month's media saturation will 
be aimed at the "youth vote”. 
Estimates put the number of 
potential voters between 18 and 

24 around -100,000. 

More than half' of this 
number will be voting for the 
first time. And those polls show 

25 per cent of them uncommit¬ 
ted, 5 per cent higher than for 
the electorate as a whole. 

In an effort to grab some of 
the spoils, both Labour and 
National are pitching ioimncr- 
cials at the “youth voters" 
through cinemas. 

Labour cmiiimmh.aii<ins of¬ 
ficer Simon Walker said his 


parly's cinema ads were 
specifically designed — quick- 
tcinpo and attention-grabbing 
— to appeal ro movie au¬ 
diences, which are mainly 
made up of people under 28. 
National’s cinema ads are the 
same ns on television. 

Labour officials say privately 
the party is concerned at the ap¬ 
parent lack of support the polls 
are finding among the younger 
voters. In a recent Television 
New Zcaloiui-Hcylcn poll 
Labour trailed both National 
and Social Credit among the 
"new voters”, so the youth- 
oriented advertising campaign 
could be crucial for Labour if it 
wants to make gains. 

The difficulty for all political 
parries in catching the "youth 
vote", however, could he more 
deep-rooted. 

In party strategies, there ap¬ 
pears to lie an assumption ili-.it 
ilierc actually is a "youth vote” 


that can be captured en masse. 
Both Labour and Social Credit 
have youth policies. 

The polls, and a quick look hi 
the people in the 18 to 24-year- 
old age group, would suggest 
otherwise. 

Poicnrial "youth” voters 
range from university students, 
insulated from the mainstream, 
though possibly belter inform¬ 
ed on issues such as the Spring¬ 
bok tour, bursaries and lack of 
holiday jobs, through to the 
young unemployed, some of 
whuni have been in and out of 
jobs since they left school and, 
they say, facing little prospect 
of change. 

Between these groups there 
may be common bonds, per¬ 
haps luck of cheap inner-city ac¬ 
commodation and job pros¬ 
pects. 

Does ituu liuiiui a muss 
phalanx of 18 to 2-l-year-olds 
will inarch to the polls armed 


with these grievances and vote 
accordingly? 

A number of youth workers 
have indicated otherwise to 
NBR. In fact, they go further, 
suggesting the gap between the 
“haves" and "have nois” 
among young people is grow¬ 
ing wider. Moreover, they find 
it difficult locating and making 
contact with some groups of 
particularly disadvantaged 
young people. 

The National Youth Council 
has pul out a leaflet, laying out 
parly stances on a number of 
issues it secs as relevant to 
younger voters and this has 
been distributed to youth- 
oriented organisations. 

Rut the council admits that 
st me lured youth organisations 
may nut be the best conduit for 
getting the message across, 
especially to the alienated aiui 
isolated unemployed. 
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Watching TV is just one of 
our exclusive customer services. 


Not just any T.V. That monitor links 
Broadoank to the currency capitals of the 
world. 

Nothing happens in the international 
money market without Broadbank knowing 
all about it — instantly. 

We're the only merchant bank in New 
Zealand with this facility. 

We were also the first merchant bank to 
specialise in futures trading I 


Of course our main speciality is people — 
highly qualified to provide the many services 
our clients have come to expect from New 
Zealand's leading merchant bank — 
Investment Management, Underwriting, 
Foreign currency, International Finance and 
the many facets of the Money Market. 
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"Because our business 
organisation deals regularly 
with local schools, we are 
perhaps closer than some to 
the plight of the young school 
leaver, keen for employment, 
but finding it hard to actually 
get a job. 

"So when we need new 
junior staff, we choose young 
school leavers referred to us 
from the Department of Labour 
and give them the chance of a 
sound, varied working 
experience in one of our retail 
outlets. This is where the 
Additional Jobs Programme is 
so helpful. We have already 
employed half a dozen young 
people under the scheme every 
one of whom has, given the 
time and encouragement made 
possible by the scheme, become 
a competent member of our 
staff, each with his or her own 
, particular talents,” 

Laurie Cox, Manager, 

. . '.Terry-s ,, (Dun)LtCI.‘/' 


The Additional Jobs Programme reduces 
the initial costs of additional staff taken on 
by employers wishing to expand their 
business and increase production. 

The wage subsidy is $50 per week, per 
person for the first six months on 
the job. 

An option for small businesses is a 
$3000 suspensory loan, available for 
additional jobs created, filled through 
the Department of Labour and 
maintained for 2 years. 

Provided all conditions of the scheme 
are met, half the loan is written off after 
1 year, and the other half after 2 years. 
Expand your staff now. with the help of the 
Additional Jobs Programme. Get the full 
details. Send in the coupon below or contact 
your local Department of Labour Office. 


Send today for 
this free leaflet 
giving full details 
of the Additional 
Jobs Programme 


Additional Jobs Programme 


To The Department of Labour 
Private Bag. Wellington. 

Please give me a hand to expand my business. 

Name. 




Position .. 

Firm......... 'a 

Address...;..-. ...... 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR Helping New Zealand w'orki , : ; 
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Minor parties 


up on 


by Susctte Goldsmith 

IF the Values Party hos seemed 
exceptionally vocal on the issue 
of the proposed Motuiuii 
petrochemical plant on the 
Taranaki coast, it is probably 
not surprising. 

Tarty co-lcadcr Janet 
Roborgh for a number of years 
has been an active protector of 
the Taranaki environment. She 
lives in nearby New Plymouth. 
Peter Winter, chairman or the 
Taranaki branch, farms a prop¬ 
erly on t be very road 
designated for the plant's 
156-heelarc site. 

Bui there is much more in¬ 
volved than the obvious per¬ 
sonal stake in the area, ns 
P.olmrgh hastens to point out. 
Site sees the propnxjl as “the 
cm 11 pit-le antithesis nl Values 
Party philosophy." 

She cLirns lack of hilornv.t- 
li'tn available to the public, the 
misuse of resources inherent in 
tile ptou-ss niul the resulting 
lime duration nf employment 
oppoi [unities and energy 
resources have sent a soiledivc 
shudder through Values Tarty 
supporters and sympathiser 
alike. 

Basically, the Values Tatty 
argues that the Mobil process is 
iiu-flicicni (enlivening gas to 
CNG would be a more viable 
option), expensive (the plant 
v.us eslimatetl in |anuary to 
u»si $750 million and has lisen 
in this month’s pmlkti-d pile- 
ol over a billion dullais), pnten- 
ti.illy polluling mid Milling of 


by Richard Fletcher 

THE Values Party is alive, well and ready to fight anuthor day. Su 
say the lenders of a party which over the past couple of years has 
had its fair share of dramatic splits over ideology and direction, 
even over whether Values should contest general elections in tho 
future. 

One of the party's three joint leaders and tho Values candidate 
for New Plymouth, Janet Roborgh, told NBR the party was again 
on the up. 

Factional disputes had led to walkouts by memhors. though 
Roborgh asserted present Valuas membership was dedicated and 
improving, especially in areas of strong support In the past. 

Can Values build on this bass, come out of the 1981 election on 
top and porhaps return the highs of support It reached in 1975 
when it displaced Social Credit as thu third purty In many elec¬ 
torates? 

That must have boen the question in the back, of many can- 


other options, temporary (the 
plant’s life is 30 years) and 
merely a transfer of the coun¬ 
try’s dependence from one 
11 vet seas source (tin- Arab oil 
slates) tn another (Mobil and 
llie 11 piled St.lies). 

Wlicic will llie large number 
of must ruction wmkois (up W 
1 HUH mm) for the giant plant 
be limisi-d when New Ply¬ 
mouth already has u bousing 
shut lager 1 

Will existing social services 
in Taranaki be able in cope 
with the demands placed >m 
them by the Mobil plant and 
a-.Micinted industries which are 
inevitable? — a warning first 
issued by the Cominhsiop for 
the F.nvimnuu-nt. Will I In- 
plant provide much-needed 
employment I'm tin: area or will 
imported exp'-nisi- be u- 
quile-d? 


While two of the province’s 
members of Parliament, Venn 
Young (Waitotara) and David 
Thomson (Taranaki) scan sure 
of re-election, the situation in 
lire New Plymouth eli-i turate is 
less curium. 

lit tile Iasi election, the seat 
was held by National’s Tony 
l-'i icdlandei by a slender I 1 j 
inajoiity — making ii tlu-cunn- 
try's second most maiginul 
seal. 

P'-unis Duggan is the 
Labour Party's candidate again 
and a ic.cnt r.mvi-y shows that 
locals believe that, despite the 
popularity increase nationally 
I or Social Credit, in New 
Plymouth it will remain a 
National-Labour tussle-. 

l-'or tin- Values Pally, the 
Mutation is peileri lor ic-vlaim- 
ing sonic- of the political status 
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of business information 
in New Zealand! 


UBD 


The only publication available that offers a single source for: 

• The name end address of every business, tradesman and professional 
person in New Zealand, listed alphabetically by classification. 

• The name and address of all Government departments, statutory 
commissions, Justices of the Peace, churches, schools, colleges, trade 
unions, associations, clubs and halls. 

• Telephone number Hated numerically. 

• Post Office box numbers listed numerically as well as alphabetically. 

• Telegraphic code addresses listed both by code and firm name. 

• Street directories end maps of all cities and towns. 

PLUS: A FREE SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION SERVICE - 

Worldwide Information available (by post or phone). 


The UBD Business & Trade Directory is 
a basic reference for every marketing, 
sales, accounts, or credit control de-. 
partment. Up to date because it is com-' 
piled and revised annually. Published 

For more information phone or write: 


In 10 volumes covering the whole of 
New Zealand and the Pacific Islands as 
well. Also available for every stale of 
Australia.UBD, where your company's 
name means mote business for you. 


y 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS DMCTOMES LTD 

U.B.D. Centre, 360 Dominion Road, Mount Eden. 

Private Bag. Dominion Road. Auckland 3. 
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didates' minds when they mul in Now Plymouth to open their 
campaign. 

It is clear that Values sons fighting an election campaign us an 
important forum for gutting its idoas across. 

Tho party tins television and radio time allocated by tho BCNZ 
and in tho past couple of weeks has loleasod a looae-loaf 
"manlfosto". Tho folder contains a series of papers on "critical 
questions", plus the 197B manifesto labelled "racyclad 1981”. 

Values President Chris Patterson said that many of the issues in 
1978 are stilt iheto with the "tecycilntj" highlighting tho point. 

Critical questions revamped into particular papers include 
energy, tho economy, land use, foreign policy, race relations, 
open government and women. 

Values is fielding 16 candidates In all. mainly in thn North 
Island. Parly officials claim new mnmhiirs arc being signed up, 
especially in Taranaki where thu taking-up of good agricultural 
land for onergy projects and the philosophy behind the projects 
themselves continue to be issues. 


the party has lost at the expanse 
of Social Credit’s rise to I he top 
rank. Kuborgli, who is can¬ 
didate lor the New Plymouth 
L-lu.liirnk- (which has the sec- 
mu) highest Values member¬ 
ship in llie auml ry), is convinc¬ 


ed rlnil her party has same 
political clout locally. 

While she hos no illusions 
u hoi it its ability to oust hot h 
Labour ami National from the 
vuling arena, site claims Values 
policies mul the -176 votes 


Janot Roborgh . . . vocal, local 


gleaned at the Iasi election can 
be influential nonetheless. 

In n marginal sent such ns 
New Plymouth, n Values can- 
i) id .lie can force the other par¬ 
ties to conic out into the open 
ou certain issues by making un¬ 
compromising statements. 
"That is certainly exercising 
political power.” 
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a sound investment 


I HE Opio Forestry Fund is a Group invest¬ 
ment Fund established undBi Part LI of the 
Trustee Companies Act 1967. Invesimem 
in the units is «n investment in a deferred 
income stock. Proceeds of this issue will be 
used to purchase land, plant trees, and 
maintain the forest till maturity. 

When the assets are realised in 30 years the 
proceeds will be distributed to investors, 
and such distributions are tax free. The 
estimated return to investors compounded 
over the 30 year period is 18.82% p.a. 
before tax and 16.35% after tax. 

Application has bean made to the Stock 

4 Exchange Association of N«w 
Zealand to list the units so 1 
Investors have the opportunity 

to monitor and realise their 

investments at an earlier date 
1 if they bq desire. 
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Keep file w Zealand i 
growingt I 


Figure 1: The typical sym¬ 
bolism Df growth in a 1969 No¬ 
tional Party pamphloc. 


by Lea Cleveland 

THE inability of New 
Ze.ilamlcrs as a nation to 
cultivate a prudent, collective 
wisdom is only exceeded by 
their propensity for indulgence 
in utopian dreams (hr n secure 
prosperity unbodied in in¬ 
numerable programmes for 
economic growth. 

These arc symbolised in elec¬ 
tion campaign literature by col¬ 
umns of production statistics, 
supported by images of 
machines delving and grinding, 
people marching in and out of 
factory gates, well-filled 
pastures, busy pons and happy 
families enjoying the fruits of 
life (sec Figure 1.) 

The National Party's currenr 
pamphlet. Give New Zealand 
the Strength to Grow, captures 
the mythology of the industrial 
revolution and the frantic 19th 
century belief in progress to 


which wc still innocently 
subscribe in frontier New 
Zealand. Its key symbols arc an 
oil-drilling rig braced against 
the Taranaki sky and ihr 
onrush of n crested, deep-sea 
wave. 

Its message is that power is 
an elemental, natural force 
which the National Party alone 
knows how to transform for the 
benefit of the happy family 
seen lolling contentedly among 
the burgeoning orchards of 
fruitful growth and prosperity. 
It is a repeat of the party's 1978 
dream which proposed that 
economic miracles could be 
wrought our of “earth, fire and 
Witter". 

Labour ’s vision of power, for 
once, is rather different. Oml* of 
its pamphlets is titled Let's 
Make New Zealand the Great 
Place to be in the Eighties. 

It carries an Lruegracory im¬ 
perative in the sub-title "We 


Can Do it Together" and it 
pledges the party to “policies of 
growth, full employment and 
the provision of social services 
to meet the basic needs of all 
New Zealanders." 

Ft’s concept of power is not 
so tcltant on rhe giandio.se ex¬ 
ploitation of iiHiiintl resources 
as on the force and energy of 
the people themselves, with 
their output being used for im¬ 
mediate needs rather than for 
remote objectives. 

But the parly so far has been 
unable to devise a symbol 
system that will dramatise this 
laudable idea with the deter¬ 
mination and vigour it needs. 
Its presentation seems op¬ 
timist ii.ully reliant on the kind 
of liberal common sense and in¬ 
telligence that has been over¬ 
taken by the nasty events of the 
1980s and may have disap¬ 
peared forever from our 
politics (see Figure 2). 
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Lot Comae show you an open office system 
which can reduce both space needs and cost. 
Dramatically. 

The average 'traditional' ofllca takes up a lot more 
space than necessary. And you are paying for that 
unnecessary space. 

Counting access area, the average Westlnghouse 
Open Office station covers about 20% Ibbs space. But 
even though smaller than the traditional office, It's 
|usl os comfortablo. And certainly more productive. 

Gut rearrangement costa by up to 87%. 

That may sound extravagant, but It's a fact. Cemac 
can help you mBke changes for up to 97% less than 
conventional fixed-wall rearrangements. Only a major 
corporation like Westlnghouse has the design and 
engineering resources to develop such a highly 
sophisticated system. Resources which no other open 
office plans can olfer. 

Send the freepost coupon or call Cemac today. 

We’d like to show you how to cut 20% from your 
offfoe space requirements (or how your 4-person office 
could comfortably hold a fifth). How Cemac can save 
. you up to 97% In the process. How to cut your 
Homing costs by 50%. We'd like to show you ihe 
Westlnghouse Open Office System. 


(Address envelope this way. No stamp required.} 

FREEPOST No. 41 
CEMAC MODULAR INDUSTRIES 
P.O. BOX 30 192 
LOWER HUTT 

, I'd like to talk to you further about ways of 
making my office/business more productive. 

( ) Please call me to make an appointment 
( ) Please send me further Illustrated 
literature. 

( ) I would like to see the Cemac Systems 
film presentation. 

NAME . 

BUSINESS. . 

POSITION. 

ADDRESS 
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'Under the first 
Labour Government { 

New Zealand was die world’s j 
fy? ! social laboratory. In 1981 just / 
surviving is a struggle for ( 

New Zealand families. But J 

Labour cures about all of our ( 
families... and the next ) 

I jibour Government will J 

t protect the family by / 

? providing jobs and keeping the lid on prices" L 

% _ 111. 1 Ion. Hill Ituwliui;, U-utk-r of (lie Labour Partyil 

Figure 2: From a 1901 Labour pamphlet. Tho family as a symbol 
of a society, integrated to deal with its vauous ills. 


The symbolism of Social 
Credit derives largely from its 
possession of the sacred tablets 
of monetary reform which only 
its priests and inner disciples 
can understand. 

Irs mysteries are expounded 
in numerous pamphlets, but 
for those who need more 
digestible doctrine there is n 
testament entitled U7t<tr 1TV 
Stand For that sets out 37 ar¬ 
ticles of faith. The League’s vi¬ 
sion of Utopia is summarised in 
the slogan “a property owning 
democracy” which will saiisfy 
the aspirations of “a nation of 
self-employed, owner- 
operators, co-operative ven¬ 
tures and worker shareholders" 
(sec Figure 3). 

This novel scale of thought is 
about us far away front Na¬ 
tional’s "think-big” exhort it- 
tiuns as it is possible to travel, 
but this may not be cntiicly ac¬ 
cidental. An obvious advantage 
of the Government’s Utopian, 
pie-iu-lhe-sky approach to elec¬ 
tioneering is that it draws at leu- 
lion away from analysis of its 
actual, disastrous performance. 


Another traditional method or 
diversion involves the use of 
scapegoats. 

Apart ft oin blaming each 
other, the parties often resort to 
the “Ftucign Peril’’ and the 
"Enemy Within" us n source of 
fear and an explanation for 
whatever has gone wrong (see 
Figure 4). 

The “Enemy Within", like 
tire medieval Devil, assumes 
many cunning forms. In the 
New Zealand experience this 
includes criminals, gangs and 
any kind of social deviant, 
subversive and dangerous in¬ 
tellectuals, irresponsible 
economists and other experts 
who dare to speak out of turn, 
scheming juiinudists who 
distort tilings, radicals, pointy 
ht-iuls, creeping socialists, Reds 
under the bed and militant 
rrade unions. 

The Social Credit Political 
League has inherited fruta the 
anguished 1930s a particularly 
potent devil in (lie shape of the 
money system which sym¬ 
bolically manifests itself in the 
conspiracies of the interna- 




The just published 
1981 edition of 
The Money Book 
is a gilt-edged 
purchase at a 
time when borrowing 
and investment 
decisions have 
never been more 
important. 

In The Money Book, National Business Review 
Finance Editor Klaus Sorensen compares all liste 
companies on individual performance within inn * 7 
groups and aids analysis of the comparative inves 
strengths or weaknesses of different industry sect 

The Money Book ranks all listed New Zealand 
companies by performance criteria . . . and an 
invaluable directory section provides details or 
financial services and lending policies of over 9 ^ 

lending institutions throughout the country an ,u 
key contact people. 

To purchase The Money Book fill in the 

Fourth Estate Subscription Service 

coupon elsewhere in this issue. MmSW 


THEMONEYBOOK... 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT) 


GOLD] 


MaKIrtB'mare people awe produotlv* In less apace at Iowa/ cost 
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Figure 3: Social Credit's vision of the good life after money problems havo been fixed, II901 pam¬ 
phlet, Whet Is Wealth?) 


liunnl (ami Jewish?) financiers, 
at tin- same lime as il preys 
upon us thuuigh the agency of 
the usurious local bunks (and 
other lending agencies). 

As n comprehensive explana¬ 
tion fur wli-.il is wiinig, this 
analysis has almost unlimited 
scope, depending on the 
credulity and desperation of the 
electorate (one of the questions 
to be decided in the 1981 
watershed). 

The "F.netny Within" sup¬ 
plies us with specific people to 
blaute fur whatever Inis been 
happening, with the implica¬ 
tion that hy exposing, 
punishing, suppressing, or in¬ 
timidating them, we uni im¬ 
agine some iniprovemem in our 
future prospects. 

Much of the legislative out¬ 
put of parliaments is based mi 
this foolish premise, but at elec¬ 
tion limes il has the special ad¬ 
vantage of distracting us from 
problems like infiutinn nud 
unemployment that a govern¬ 
ing party might not want to talk 
about. It provides us with nil 
the pleasures of a wild goose 
chase, culminating in a master¬ 
ly demonstration of the fcar/re- 
assurancc mechanism. 

Thus the Springbok tour has 
been a splendid symbolic diver¬ 
sion for a government beset by 


economic disorders it cannot 
control. It had the special at¬ 
tract ion of enabling some of the 
anger and frustration of large 
i inwds uf till/.ciif. (as well as 
the passions of the police 
themselves) to be discharged at 
dissident target:, in (lie front 
rows of protest. 

This aggressive ire of police 
coercive power then received a 
symbolic blessing in the in¬ 
terests of law and order, while 
some of the people most 
responsible lor precipitating us 
into these riotous circum¬ 
stances (the Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet) could triumph 
as rig lit ions defenders of con¬ 
stitutional virtue. 

Symbolically, the tour show¬ 
ed us I hr what most of us are — 
a confused ; utd anxious mob, 
slugging it out in the streets, 
waiting for a Messiah to inspire 
us with simple solutious to dif¬ 
ficult problems, eagerly direct¬ 
ing our hostility towards any 
targets thut present themselves, 
receptive to promises of good 
times if only vve hove enough 
faith and trust in the lender. 

This drama of salvation is an 
amusing addition to the dreary 
soap operas of New Zealand 
television, but it contains the 
disturbing thought that 


SUBSCRI PTI ON SERVICE 
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fo subscribe to or purchase any of the newspapers, 
directories or books published by the Fourth Estate 
Group simply I ill in and post the coupon below. Please 
nuke out cheques as indicated (overseas postage rates on 
request). Il two different companies are indicated for 
nut 1 1 ip | o purchases, please make out cheque to Fourth 
'•Mate Group, P (3 Box 9144, Wellington. 
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perhaps the worst enemies that 
New Zi*alimd has in overcome 
arc all tile lime I ova led in our 
own disordered minds. 

Lua Cluvolfiiid iu u loulurnr In 
poll ticnl studios; ni Victor in 
Urilvnrslty of Wullinuton 
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When you buy a Beechcraft 
you’re buying more than just 
an aircraft. 

Business Aviation represents a company's 
ability to increase the momentum of business 
activities. 

It's the competitive edge that today ranks the 
company aircraft with the computer and other 
modern management tools. 

Here in New Zealand, Beechcraft are used 
daily as productive, profitable tools. 

It makes good economic sense for you to 
consider a Beechcraft for your company. 

Your Company Beechcraft 

Immediately, you eliminate the limitations of 
public transport. 

Limitations which can cost your company 
thousands of dollars every year in lost sales and 
lost time. 

Your key personnel’s time. 

Time lost ai business. Time missed at home. 

Your Choice of Beechcraft 

' Fact; Profitable aircraft operation has little to 
do with the size of your business. 

With a multitude of models available, your 
choice of Beechcraft will be in the price range that 
makes economic sense for your situation. 

Your Beechcraft representative will help you 
make a detailed analysis for your company. 

The Beechcraft Flight Plan 

- Naturally every Beechcraft is backed by a 
ful| professional service. 


Janies A vial ion provides fhe complete 
Business Flight Plan. From the initial feasibility 
study to organising crew, flight operations, service 
and maintenance, 

^ It’s James 1 responsibility fo attend to every 
detail to ensure the smooth profitable operation of 
your company aircraft. 

Your next step 

You don’t have to buy a Beechcraft to find 
out the advantages of Beechcraft ownership. 

James Aviation's Beechcraft sales team are 
ready to work with you, because you will need 
more information before you can reach a 
decision. 

Without obligation your Beechcraft 
representative will help make a detailed and 
comprehensive travel analysis of your company. 

And give you the experience first hand, of 
the pleasure of a flight in a Beechcraft. 

Take the next step now. 

Write on your company letterhead to: James 
Aviation Ltd, Private Bag, Hamilton. If you'd 
rather call, make it collect and ask for Cliff Tail 
or Paul Wilkinson, Ph (071) 436-136. 

This step is an easy one. But it may well be 
one of the most important business moves you’ve 
made in a long lime. 





'Welch craft 


Beechcraft 
Business Flight Plan 

S New Zealand Distributors for Beechcraft 
JAMES AVIATION LIMITED 
Aircraft Sales Division 
Private Bag, Hamilton. Telex 21825 
Telephone 436-136 Hamilton 
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Rangitikei: Nats No 2 and really trying harder . .. | with aim of decapitating the Socred mpn qpp 


From Page 37 

But as it approached the 
general election later that year 
it cook comfort from the fact 
that the electorate had been 
redrawn to bring in a large 
chunk of territory — nearly half 
the new electorate, centred on 
Feilding — where the Beet ham 
influence had not been felt 
before and Social Credit was 
weak. 

National also thought general 
elections were different from 
by-elections and the protesters 
would come back to the fold, 
having made their point. For 
measure, the candidate was a 
senior and respected Cabincr 
Minister, Les Gandar. 

Social Credit put heavy em¬ 
phasis on Feilding. Gandar was 
aloof, too liberal and a member 
of an unpopular Government. 
Labour put up a hopeless can¬ 
didate which made Beetham 
look all the more attractive to 


anti-National Labour sym¬ 
pathisers. 

And Beetham was still a 
shiny new toy. Whizzbang, he 
shot back into Parliament with 
the sort of margin that usually 
makes a scat safe. 

National morale was shat¬ 
tered. But somehow that mar¬ 
gin has never looked "safe”. 
What goes up fast can come 
down fast. About the middle of 
last year National morale began 
rebuilding. 

New, with the thrill of a hunt 
pumping the adrenalin and the 
chance of a glittering prize 
before them, there is a shine 
back in the dulled eyes. The 
uniqueness of the Rangitikei 
fight allows a greater freedom 
of commitment to Nationalists. 

In some electorates they may 
be held back in their commit¬ 
ment (against Labour) by an 
uncertainty about candidate or 
leader or policies. In Rangitikei 


they can serve a higher pur¬ 
pose: the preservation of the 
two-party system. 

Beetham is nn interloper. 
Without him, National could 
go back to the simple game of 
beating Labour. As long as he 
is around, National has to Fight 
on two fronts. 

So, removing him in Rangi¬ 
tikei takes on a greater impor¬ 
tance than just another Na¬ 
tional win in another seat, 
Without Beetham, so the argu¬ 
ment goes, Social Credit would 
be a headless chicken, not 
capable of sustaining in the 
longer - term any advance it 
might make elsewhere this elec¬ 
tion. 

Any short-term quibbles Na¬ 
tionalists in Rangitikei have 
can be submerged in the 
greater aim of long-term shor¬ 
ing up of National’s electoral 
health. 

So there was a garden party 


where the local organisation 
hoped for 500 or so and 1100 
turned up. 

So the local committees 
changed from moribund gentle¬ 
men’s clubs where a quorum 
was touch-nnd-go to bustling 
hives. The electorate annual 
meeting which was doing well 
to attract 50 or 60 got mure 
than 100. So $80,000-odd has 
been raised and mostly spent 
for the campaign. 

One experienced campaigner 
from outside the electorate 
reckons it the best electorate 
organisation National has ever 
pm together. 

And a changed one. Once 
upon a time, Rangitikei had the 
luxury of selecting the fanner 
who would make a good Cabi¬ 
net minister. Norman Shelton, 
who made it to No 3 in the 
Cabinet before his retirement 
in 1972 was the last of the 
breed. 


I 


soon? 


UJe can supply 
business contacts 


Businessmen travelling to 
Australia can call on the 
services of the Australian 
Trade Commissioner. 

He can provide 
Introductions to the Regional 
Offices of the Department of 
Trade and Resources located 
in all Australian capitals. 

These offices have been 
established to directly 
introduce overseas business¬ 
men to Australian 
manufacturers and trading 
companies. 

Ha maintains a comprehen¬ 
sive register system of goods 
and services available from 
Australia. If it is available from 
Australia he can tell you who 
supplies it. • 

Easy communications and • 
rapid shipping services make 
Australia a logical trading 
partner, and lh& Australian' - 
Trade Commissioner is here 
to assist development of 
. twb way trade. • ? 




Ask the expert 
who knows Australia 

The Australian Trade 
Commissioner can give you 
details of suppliers 
Contact the Australian 
Tiade Commissioner at 

WELLINGTON: 

72-78 Hobson St.. 

Thorndon. 

Mall: Private Bag, Wellington 
Phone: 736-411 
Telex: 3375 

AUCKLAND: 

9th floor. Larne Towers, 

10 Lome St., 

Mall: Private Bag. 

C.P.O. Auckland 
Phone: 32-429 
Telex: 2516 
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Ask the AustralianTratleCommissioner 


At selection last year, the par¬ 
ty went not for the able and 
respected farmer with the 
Wanganui Collegiate back¬ 
ground, university degree and 
charming manner — Nick 
Tripe — bill for an unknown 
ex-cop and burger bar operator 
from Taihape, Paul Bardwell. 

The rationale: Tripe would 
make a good MP, but would 
not be as good as Bardwell at 
winning voles off Bectham’s 
smile. Tripe would be too 
much the gentleman and too 
much the farmer for an elec¬ 
torate which had already prov¬ 
ed itself susceptible to a smile 
and was 80 per cent small 
town. 

Bardwell, they thought, 
would be good on the doorstep 
and the only way to bent 
Beetham and his hordes of 
zealous supporters was cm the 
doorstep. 

Bardwell, according to plan, 
has tramped the streets and the 
district roads putting a friendly 
face on National. 

Docs this count? Probably 
not much in n positive sense. 
But it at least shows Bardwell is 
noi an aloof farmer like Gan¬ 
dar, above lhe hoi poiloi. So 
maybe some who voted Bee- 
tham in antipathy io Gandar 
will be less impelled to do so 
this time. 

It may also help to counter a 
less-than-impressive stage per¬ 
formance. Bardwell is the least 
skilful orator or tile Tour can¬ 
didates. 

Is that important? Maybe. A 
combined meeting in Feilding a 
few weeks ago of all the can¬ 
didates has had a lot of word-of- 
mouth flow-on publicity. And 
the influence of workmates and 
neighbours can be substantial 
in forming voting decisions. 

Even Nationalists acknowl¬ 
edge that Bardwell did poorly 
at that meeting. 



Paul Bardwell . 
challenge. 

Bardwell's campaign, how¬ 
ever, has not been entirely 
carthbound. At the Fielding 
Jaycees’ market day in October, f, 
livewire campoign chairman 
Nelson Speirs (of the Speirs ! 
who once owned MSD Span) 
brought in a helicopter to 
distribute leaflets. 

A spectacular idea — but noi 
entirely liiiclilcss. According w 
one independent observer, a lot 
of the leaflets landed in the 
swimming poul, and some har¬ 
ried Ashing was necessary to 
stop the Alter being clogged up. 

And a Social Creditor won 
the only random prize claimed 
(the leaflets were numbered). 

Bin it stole n march on the 
Sucieds wlm had numbered 
balloons. Balloons are cheaper 
limit helicopters and Socrcds 
already pipped at the lavish 
spending of the Nats wondered 
how the Nats were keeping 
within their $4000 legal limit of 
campaign spending. 

Beetham, in fact, reminded 
Bardwell of the limit as the 
helicopter hovered overhead. 

This incident has become 
rather folkloric. 

Socreds say Beetham merely 


touched Bardwell on the elbow 
and made his comment about 
the spending limit in a light¬ 
hearted, jocular fashion. 

However, Beet ham's "hu¬ 
mour” can have a sharp edge to 
it. 

From their side of the cur¬ 
tain, Nationalists saw Beetham 
grip Bardwell tightly by the 
arm, gesticulate to the 
helicopter and hiss that Social 
Credit was watching him to 
make sure lie kept within the 
limit. 

In other words, Nationalists 
saw, so they thought (or at least 
soy they thought), an example 
of Beet ham’s reputed short 
fuse. 

They cite oilier examples. 
Burly this year, when Labour 
Minister Jim Bolgcr was in¬ 
vited to open the Taihape 
show, Beetham declared the 
show committee was a bunch of 
Tory lackeys. 

Mure recently, he tore a strip 
olTa woman (who has the same 
surname as one of the most 
prominent National activists in 
Taihape) for arranging with the 
other candidates a combined 
meeting under the auspices of 
rhe local branch of the National 
Council of Women without 
-wing first whether he was 
free. (He wasn't. It was 
rescheduled.) 

The NCW version is that the 
Will branch was contacted and 
it thought the branch hud 
vleared the date. 

So legends grow. Where the 
(tilth lies is less important than 
die indication of the keenness, 
the edgincss of a battle where a 
lot more is at stake than one 
seal more or less to each party. 

If National can get it spread 
around and accepted that 
Beetham can be gratuitously 
rude or short-fused, it might 
rub some of the glamour off the 
television smile. 


In other words, while the rest 
of the country might still be 
responding to the national 
Beetham — the Beetham most 
of Rangitikei was responding to 
in 1978 — Nationalists might 
hope that Rangitikei voters are 
responding this time to a local, 
less beautiful Beetham. 

There is also room for op¬ 
ponents to hope that the more 
local voters see of him in ac¬ 
tion, the more they might get 
past the smile and on io the 
words. Beetham can be lo¬ 
quacious and circuitously non¬ 
committal (not surprisingly, 
given the catholic nature of his 
vote) — and if people start real¬ 
ly listening to what he is say¬ 
ing, they might not be impress¬ 
ed with what they hear. 

On Lhe other side of that 
ledger, however, is Rccthnm's 
ability to project reason, 
sincerity and thoughtfulness. 
At his best, he is impressively 
undogniatic. 

Independent observers do 
nut see any widespread disen¬ 
chant mcni with Becthain. 
What there is seems to be more 
in the nature of the grumbles 
dial attend uuy MP who wins 
some mid loses some (one being 
tiie rebuilding of the Taihape 
school, for which Bardwell is 
getting the kudos). 

So are there dramatic enough 
local variations to put Bardwell 
in? 

Mai ton is ficcihuiu territory, 
lie won die mwn in l r J75. He 
lives there. There are trot much 
pickings lor National there. 

Feilding, however, might be 
a different story. It has about 
one-third uf the votes and 
Bceihom came later there so 
support might not be so solid. 

National thinks, therefore, 
that it is the key. Who holds 
Feilding holds Rangitikei, they 
say. 

If so. National has an ally: 


Three’s company in this microcosm of election 


by Colin James 

THE central west of the North 
Islond is in some ways n 
microcosm of the election. 

New Plymouth is a marginal 
seat between Labour and Na¬ 
tional, Social Credit playing a 
subsidiary part — and Values a 
secondary subsidiary part, 
perhaps as a siphon from Na¬ 
tional. 

Rangitikei is one of the two 
seats where Social Credit is on 
top and National is tilling, with 
some force and high hopes, to 
win back a lost sheep. 

Wanganui is one of the few 
seats where Labour is on top — 
and where the Social Credit ad¬ 
vance has been more at Na¬ 
tional's expense than Labour's. 

Two safe-Labour Maori seats 
put Social Credit second in 
1978. Safe-Labour Christ¬ 


church Central put Social 
Credit second in the 1979 by- 
election. 

Will other safe-Labour s»u 
put National third this tin**. 

More mainstream are Wat- 
totara (surrounding Wanganui) 
and Taranaki (surrounding 
New Plymouth), where 5W» 
Credit pushed Labour in* 
third place. 

Social Credit has high hopa 
of winning both seats, but m 
realistically Taranaki. . 

In Waitotara the M-g" 
Lands Board affair 
some lingering eff** 0 f 
vote for Venn Young, Q* 0 
the two ministers at the heart oi 

the affair. . ..: d . 

On one of his roadie 
posters, for instance, the 
"unwise” has been daubed 

beside his name - * 

description of him * 

mission of inquiry. Still,. 


likely to fare a bit better (if at 
all) than his counterpart, Dun¬ 
can MacIntyre. 

Across the border, however, 
there have been internal ruc- 
jl 0n * in the National Party over 
David Thomson’s decision to 
nay on. Some think he should 
have moved on to make way for 
a younger candidate, more 
identified with the modern pur- 
ty. 

His continued presence, they 
af 6 ue, makes National more 
vulnerable to Social Credit 
l (aiding. Social Credit agrees. 

A factor in Social Credit’s 
avour is that a large chunk of 
r . e ‘Cctorate is now on the 
enges of New Plymouth and 

m ay contain collapsible Labour 
voie 5 . 

And a strong Social Credit 

Vjnservationist st &nd over the 

■ lotunui synthetic petrol plant 
ay help that collapse by paint¬ 


ing Social Credit as the oppos¬ 
ing party most likely to have an 
effect against National. 

(Though that is a moot point: 
Values has led the fight against 
the synthetic petrol plant and 
Labour has taken a sceptical 
view, too.) 

For National are the signs of 
an uplift in the economy of 
New Plymouth and continued 
relative affluence in the 
Taranaki countryside. Some of 
the New Plymouth votes in the 
electorate are retired farmers 
grown fat on inflated land 
values. 

The odds are against a big 
enough Social Credit swing to 
win the seat. But they are also 
on a pretty big fright for 
Thomson. And, if there were to 
be a by-election there in the 
next three years, it could follow 
Rangitikei. 


From Page 37 Menzies of the National Voulh 

Council, nW th ' r ' IfU 
The young unemployed may strong neutral or negw .y. 
be getting their own message, ] n g about politics sna , 

anyway. A group of yqung. dans. i.' rMtjeCL' 

unemployed people in Well- "Young P.e°P le / 
ington told NBR that -7 while honesty. Oldefi-P 60 ?}*'though^- 
admittedly not representative what Happen*,” h * 8a *^ : 
of aU unemployed youth t- he:saw ohe sp^tfo 
they were happy enough not: die electlpn wherey 0 '^*, w T 
having a ' job, though.. they ' could h$ve • .cdnsidW® * “. :? | 
believed others were frustrated pact. . '■ . *' • 

- at being knocked back when Youngvoters* frwjrUajf^l 
they applied for^jobs. • • makb th<?;diffeiJ 0 <^^:j^ 

; They all, had reservations 'Mbtuhake id- 
about voting, at'all* not trusting ' tarktea, for 'young; 
any pqliiicUns.'.. . “/ pwred 

' Whether that group is typical 1 mew pfore mad 
of The “youth . voter” : ip .' Another 


ajority” among those who 
I0 ^ s or > because of univer- 
h'Ji °. ther lert *nry training, 
t 7*. rcl «ively secure prospects, 
might account for the ex- 
levels of National and 
*c‘Bl Credit support among 
"le young, M discerned by-the 
Miners. . ■ 

.Jjjk noted that.;among 
w **° had jobs there Was a 
J^ng anti-union feeling. With ; 

^ n 8 people lookihg, for; an 
Wer aod hot.- finding ;it . 

'^ugh politicsj .eonie ..have 
^ chartongtic religious " 
the spiritual rather 

!j“ ' he Political Answer* 

*22®- tn * n ifMtatloaa of con- ' unfried .^nd perhaps untainted 
^Wiamas abown tythe turn- -dltefnatiVe. \ 


ing to religion might explain 
the large potential support for 
Social Credit, a party tradi¬ 
tionally appealing to establish¬ 
ed "family" values. : 

Such trends raise a question 
mark whether .Labour c^n, as it 
did ih 1978,. pick 'up a good 
proportion of the at-prtsent un¬ 
committed vbte. 

Whether Labour does repeat 
its 1978 success in this area wilt? 
depend pri-how' cbnsqfvdUve' 
the .majority of yOuhger voters 
(as . compared ! with yOyhger 
nonwhtetsj hpa become^Itf thc ; 
inlerifn and how,Strong thp at*; 
traction- isfor Social 1 Cfeditj the 


the bouncy, charming, 23-year- 
old Labour candidate Mark 
O'Connor. If he builds up the 
disastrously low Labour vote 
(7.4 per cent in the electorate as 
a whole, 8.8 per cent in 
Feilding), that will be mostly at 
Bectham’s expense. 

By general agreement 
O'Connor, who somehow man¬ 
ages to combine intelligence 
with old-style oratory and un- 
rancorous good humour, 
“won” the Feilding combined 
meeting. 

And he has been around u lot. 
Afler failing to get nomination 
for his home-town safe Labour 
seat of Napier, O’Connor has 
been fulltime in Rangitikei for 
most of this year — with a 
fulltime helper. This is extraor¬ 
dinary in a seat where nt best 
Labour can come a good third. 

There hits thus been a 
Labour presence. This time 
round there is less temptation 


for Labourites to tei) their 
followers to vote Beetham to 
get National out and more 
scope for faith in their own 
party. 

That may mean some votes. 
But still the main motivation 
will probably be anti-Nat ional 
rather than pro-Labour — 
which favours Beetham. 

And O'Connor’s impact has 
been limited outside Feilding. 

So, if National is to win the 
scat, it has to do most of the 
work itself. Thus nearly all the 
Cabinet will speak there during 
the campaign. National has 
high hopes of winning the 
countryside where farmers 
have fewer gripes than in 1978. 

But the countryside has only 
it fraction of the votes; Social 
Credit appears to he holding 
amongst the more marginal and 
thus still hard-pressed farmers; 
and Beetham has been getting 
sonic good attendances nt 


meetings in the older part or 
the electorate to the west (while 
not doing so well in the newer 
eastern part of the electorate). 

National also has hopes in 
Taihape where Hardwell was 
by all accounts a popular senior 
sergeant of police and may 
command a personal following, 
even among probationers he 
dealt with. 

Social Credit argues that it is 
holding in Taihape and can 
point, for instance, to most of 
the small retail businesses as 
supporters. 

One other factor may play a 
part in National's favour. In 
1978 the anti-abortion vote 
went Bcetham's way in an¬ 
tipathy to liberal Labour, Na¬ 
tional and Values candidates. 

This year borh Bardwell and 
O’Connor are anti-abortion 
Catholic candidates, which 
may deprive Beetham of some 
single-issue ami-abortion votes 


because they no longer have 
that reason to outweigh other 
loyalties. In Catholic Taihape 
that may be important. 

Election Watch has eschewed 
predictions. But in Rangitikei’s 
case, it is fair to say the balance 
still lies with Beetham, though 
he may get some unpleasant 
shocks. 

As a small sideline, the elec¬ 
torate will also be worth watch¬ 
ing lor the performance of 
Denis Hocking, a biochemist 
turned farmer, standing — or 
rather, riding his now-faqious 
bicycle — for Values for the 
third tune. 

Hocking is one of the more 
presentable of the 16 Values 
candidates. Even so, he may 
shed some votes to a better- 
than-1978 Labour candidate. If 
he doesn’t, it will say 
something for his apparently 
high acceptability in the elec¬ 
torate. 



The Converted 


if you're having a devil of a job getting your 
CNG or LPG-converted vehicles working faithfully, 
here’s the answer [0 yotir prayers. Dual-Curve Ignition. 

Dual-Curve Electronic Ignition docs wonder- 
ous things - it helps improve the running efficiency of 
engines operating on both CNG and Petrol; and LPG 
ana Petrol. 

In the beginning, a vehicle operating un hulli 

E elrol and gaseous fuels could not work at full capacity 
ecu use ol the compromise spark liming required lb 
fire the gas fuel. This compromise can cause increased 
consumption of both fuels and could lead to serious 
damage to the vehicle's engine. 

Now (hat Dual-Curve Ignition is here, those 
problems are gone! Dual-Curve Igqition allows the 
vehicle to run on petrol exactly as it aid prior to the gas 


conversion - with lhe same power, performance and 
fuel economy. And when the vehicle is operating on 
gas - either CNG or LPG - the Dual-Curve Ignition 
automatically adjusts the engine spark timing, and in¬ 
creases spark energy and voltage, to give optimum per¬ 
formance from the gas fuel. 

And the power will he with you — for ever and 
ever - because the direct benefits of Dual-Curve Igni¬ 
tion mean improved performance, more power at the 
wheels and greater range front both petrol and gns : 
fuels,. 

: Now put into practise what we preach — fit a 
Dual-Curve Electronic Ignition unit, available fVom 
service stations, auto electricians, or your authorised 
'■"’G/LPG installer. 



dual electronic ignifion for alternative fuels. 
GNG/PEfROL & LPG/PETROL 


P.Oj.Box 517$, Auckland, 



MAL 4720 
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by Frank Ollle 

IBM has unveiled its first offer¬ 
ing in the low-cost computer 
market — the IBM Personal 
Computer. The unit 
demonstrates just how 
fashionable integration (in con¬ 
trast to manufacturing) has 
become in the computer in¬ 
dustry. 

The microprocessor, disc 
drives, screen printer and the 
operating system are all "buy- 
ins". IBM contributes the 
packaging, some minima! elec¬ 
tronics, and the marketing. 

Any company planning to 
enter the highly competitive 
ami mpidly changing market 
for low-cost computing would 
have to be cognisant of IBM 
and other manufacturers' deci¬ 
sion not to design from "the 
ground up’ 1 but to optimise use 
of existing hardware and soft¬ 
ware. 

The war for domination in 
the low-cost microcomputer 
marketplace will be won in the 
field through strong distribu¬ 
tion, selling and service. It will 
not be won on the designer’s 
bench. After all, who needs a 
new computer design for which 


little or no software exists? 

New Zealanders are probably 
the world’s biggest users, per 
capita, of these small computer 
systems. 

But extensive use of these 
small systems has not necessari¬ 
ly been ro the user’s benefit. 
Small or micro-computers have 
many disadvantages. In almost 
ail cases they are lacking in disc 
and memory capacity, can’t or 
won’t support printers suitable 
for our printing requirements, 
3nd don’t have a multi-terminal 
capability or for that matter any 
upward expansion ro rhink of. 

New Zealand — like other 
parrs of the world apparently — 
is atiracred to the small com¬ 
puter because of its price and 
its approachability. 

In most cases the small com¬ 
puter is capable of all rhe com¬ 
puting its owner may require 
but the system’s peripherals 
and its available upward 
growth path always lets us 
down. 

Our priorities, therefore, 
must be viewed differently 
from those in Japan, Europe or 
the United States. 

To our users the ability to 
support professional quantity 


Plumbing a potential 
specialist market 



peripherals and to be able to see 
a clearly defined upward 
growth path is much more im¬ 
portant than how low the entry 
price for a “home” computer is 
or how powerful a processor 
the latesr super-mini has. 

David Reid regards its 
Q-Series product as a necessary 
bridge between the micros and 
the super-minis. 

By the latest IBM definition, 
.David Reid Data Products has 
become a computer “manufac¬ 
turer”. 

Through local integration 
substantial reduction can be 
made in the landed cost of fully 
made-up computers. Jobs arc 
created in New Zealand for the 
production of the cabinets, 
power supplies and, of course, 
the advertising and promo¬ 
tional material given our so 
freely in this business. 

The New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment should encourage a com- 


IN this issue, we continue to explore some of 
the options for growth out of the traditional 
microcomputer market. For Frank OIHe the solu¬ 
tion, particularly for the local computer supplier, 
lies in integration - bringing together com¬ 
ponents from various suppliers to build a 
“minicomputer-scale'' system. 

Reliable and inexpensive components can be 
Imported and melded with local content in soft¬ 
ware, hardware (where appropriate) and 
cabinetry, to build a tailor-mada system offering 
the minimum of change to the user whose com¬ 
puting needs have outgrown the single-supplier 
microcomputer solution. 

Another solution, already discussed, is to link 
several microcomputers together, forming a 
network (NBR, September 14). 


But the classic microcomputer suppliers have 
not been idle in meeting rivalry from integrators 
and networks; they ore growing their o wn 
"micro'' systems which promise mainframa 
power with complete compatibility from the 
same single source. 

One common factor which seems to be 
emerging from these various strategies is the 
importance of the operating system — the layer 
of software between the machine and the user 
programs. 

The need for a compatible environment ap¬ 
plicable to micro, mini and mainframe-scale 
equipment is putting the spotlight Increasingly 
on the Unix operating system, developed by Bell 
Laboratories, as a possible future standard. 


Zilog prepares micro-chip entry into mainframe stakes 


puter industry — not through 
protection but by recognition 
of local effort through the 
reduction of sales tax, as has 
been done with locally produc¬ 
ed software. 

Wc may land the pans for a 
computer system at a level 
substantially below that of a 


completed product but we still 
pay ihc same sales tax (and in 
some cases an effective rale that 
is considerably more) than the 
fully imported product. 

If this sales tax were changed 
to a duty (charged at the time of 
importation) or as in the case of 
locally produced software sales 


tax was levied only on the im¬ 
ported content, a local industry 
would fiourish, and the end 
user would have to benefit. 


Frank Ollie is managing director 
of David Reid Data Products 
Ltd. 


MICROPROCESSOR manu¬ 
facturer Zilog’s most recent en¬ 
try into the larger computer 
world has hit the local market. 

But already, Zilog is readying 
the next step in the form of a 
micro-chip which will take the 
existing machine up into the 
mainframe computer stakes. 

Local Zilog agent, the 
Microcomputer Electronic 
Company, has already quoted 
the Zilog System 8000 in a few 
proposals, and the machine, 
which rivals Digital Equip¬ 
ment’s powerful 11/70 
minicomputer, may have its 
first local customer even before 
it officially goes on show to the 
public. 

I’lV'cniaiinns originally plan¬ 
ned in the ik-xt few weeks could 
he held olf until after the elec¬ 
tion and Christmas ballyhoo, 
and not reach a wide audienc e 
until early next year. 

The System ROOD is based on 


Zilog’s latest generation micro¬ 
chip, the Z-8000, and an 
operating system founded on 
the increasingly popular Unix. 
It is claimed to be able to sup¬ 
port 16 users working concur¬ 
rently from terminals, and is 
shortly to be upgraded to sup¬ 
port twice that number. 

Memory and disc storage 
capability also show Zilog get¬ 
ting a little beyond the "micro” 
designation; the system sup¬ 
ports four million bytes of ran¬ 
dom access memory and four 
24-Mbyte *’Winchester”-type 
disc units. Disc capability is 
also to be upgraded to four 
80-Mbyte units by mid-1982. 

The only small thing about 
the system is its physical size; it 
siis inside a box 84cm high, 48 
wide and 61 deep. 

The hi|' development is due 
in ii year in IH months’ time. 
Zilog and oillaburaiur AMD 
arc planning ihc successor to 


the 8000, a chip logically 
known as the 80,000. 

This will have incorporated 
in it such large-computcr 
features as fast “cache" 
memory and instruction “look- 
ahead”, allowing the processor 
to fetch data and instructions in 
advance, concurrently with the 
execution of previous program 
steps. 

The new chip will also have 
the 32-hit word characteristic 
of the larger minicomputers. 

But the biggest attraction of 
the Z-80,000 is its compatibili¬ 
ty with the framework of the 
System 8000. Simply by slot¬ 
ting in Z-80,000 chips in place 
of the 8000 model, the power of 
the system will be raised to a 
mainframe computer scale, 
level with that of ihc IHM 
370/168, claims an MHC, 
spokesman. 

All the software written for 
ihe original System 8000 will 


be operable virtually unchang¬ 
ed. 

The successive addition of 
power (and zeros) to the Zilog 
systems gives the business 
micro user a logical migration 
path upwards to processors 
able to cater for expanding 
needs. 

A consistent software en¬ 
vironment for the user's pro¬ 
grams is provided in the Zilog 
case by the Zeus operating 
system, a modification of Bell 
Laboratories’ Unix, now being 
implemented on a wide range 
of computer systems. 

Unix has been praised for the 
simplicity and consistency of 
its organisation and command 
language, making it particular¬ 
ly amenable to use by non-DP 
oriented staff, while at the same 
time offering advanced 
facilities to those used to more 
complex operating systems. 

In devising Zeus, Zilog 


SMALL computers for management have been credited with 
removing the blocks to information flow, but it’s less usual to see 
one tiiat helps unblock drains and pipes. 

The Jade-1 software package, developed by Auckland consultant 
Computer Intelligence Applications, is an interesting example of 
the trend ro aim small business software at narrow specialist 
markets. 

The package is directed at the plumbing and contracting in¬ 
dustry. It was originally developed for plumbers M Cockburn & 
Co and a related company. Drain Unblockers Ltd, which claims to 
be the first local firm to specialise in this task. 

Cockburn had bought a National Panasonic JD-840 microcom¬ 
puter, but found that the standard invoicing and debtors programs 
were not suited to plumbers and contractors. 

Their business requires careful estimates of time, labour and 
materials costs for a quotation and subsequent matching of this 
estimate against actual corns. 

Jade-1 keeps a record of these expenditure items. 

Not only does tills make invoicing easier and more accurate, the 
consultancy claims, but it also allows the business to analyse its 
performance and even tell which employees have been mast pro¬ 
ductive. 

The invoicing process starts in “real time”; the initial informa¬ 
tion is entered on the computer as the job is being discussed on the 
telephone. 

The system lias been designed for ease of use, being driven by 
the Information actually entered on the screen rather than by 
entering choices of transaction on separate menu : screens, says the 
consultancy's managing director, Barry Sexton. 

, ''The operator enn add or delete a customer, make an enquiry, 
check bn a job — it’s all shown on the screen.” 

Other plumbers ate already Interested in using Cockburn’s in¬ 
stallation on a bureau basis, and Sexton is planning to write a ver-. 
siahofthe package to run under the CP/M operating system, mak 
x ipg it" usable on a wide range of microcomputers. .. : 

• ; ' Sos.if your pipes we begrecned with verdigrass, you colild be 
. : dealing with Jade, even before yOur plumber sees the Colour of 
■your money. • , • • « .. t . . 

; And, if.you find your water gale blocked, call in tfre plumber* 
,with CIA (Computer Intelligence Applications) backing. .,. j t 
i In the picture above,: Sexton Watches Invoices effortlessly 
generated by Cockburn’s Panasonlc/Jade-l combination. . 


If you were 
asked... 

to provide 
a financial 
report for 

tomorrow’s meeting 
would you 

A. Panic? 


If you 

answered ‘A’ 

Chances are you haven't, 
been introduced to the world of 
desk top computers. A world 
thBt 'Canon' know well. 

'Canon' have developed a 
range of desktop computers 
each one capable of handling 
tasks such as debtors, 
creditors, stack control, 
payroll, general ledger, hire 
purchase and many other 
essential tasks that tBke time 
and cost money if carried out in 
the convential manner. Ydu 
could put that time and money 
to better use. 

Talk to Kerridga Odeon. Find 
put how you could have a 
‘Canon 1 desk top computer now 
far as little as SJB2.56 per week. 


If you 

answered ‘B 1 

No doubt you were being 
realistic about the time 
required to prepare the 
information by the normal 
methods you have developed. 

Perhaps you also have 
doubts whether ‘your normal 
methods' could be handled by 
a computer. 

Well, if so, you should talk to 
Kerridge Odeon about 'Canon'. 
Kerridge Odeon have a team of 
New Zealand experts who can 
program ‘Canon’ desk top ' 
computers to suit the needs of 
your business precisely. All 
systems Bre designed, written, 
installed and supported by 
Kerridge Odeon s experienced 
analyst/programmers. 

With Kerridge Odeon input 
and 'Canon's' advanced 
technology you could provide 
solutions to complex problems 
that normally may taka weeks - 
in minutes. 


If you 

answered 'C 

You probably have access to 
a 'Canon' desk top computer. 

No douht you fed in the 
latest figures and provided the 
required information almost 
before it was finished being 
asked for. 

You have every reason to 
feel smug because you know 
Kerridge Odeon can provide the 
equipment, the software, back 
up service, help and advice 
essential fur business today. 


The features of Canon CX-1 


B. 


Try and postpone 
the meeting for 
at least a week 9 


to Operate 

Designed with the operator In mind, 
the CX-1 has a large, easy to read 
, screen. e etandard typewriter 
keyboard and a numeric keypad (like e 
calculator] with a separate date entry 
key for fBet date Input. Our systems 
ere user oriented and uncomplicated. 
Accompanying manuals era easy to 
understand and Include screen 
'ayouta and fully explained step by 
step operator instructions. No 
BpBDlal qualifications are needed to 
operate a CX-1 - anyone can learn 
Quickly and aaeily. 


3 play (easy on 
)le Intensity. 


Capability for Today - Expandability 
for Tomorrow 

' The CX-1 comes complete with a 
built-in 80 column by 24 line screen, 
which has a green 
the eye) and Bdlustabli 
Aleo included is a high quality Canon 
80 column, 80 character per second 
impact printer. To thiB can be added 
a range of peripheral devices. For 
example: the disk capacity of tha 
CX-1 can be doubled or even 
quadrupled by adding external disk 
drives. All connectors ere integrated 


C. Smile confidently 9 


■■-r. ’-••■J.:- 
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Internally sc all you have to do is plug 
the peripherals directly Into the CX- 1 . 
Ab your business grows - the CX-1 
can be expended to suit your future 
requirements. 

Financial Plana 

Here's the nicest pert of it. You 
can have a Canon Cx-1 on your desk 
halpingyour busineBe from as little as 
$82.68 per week. 

Kerridge Odeon offer a choice of 
hire purchase, 2. 3 or 5 yeer lease 
agreements, end of coursa you can 
purchase a CX-1 outright. 

The CX-1 is e powerful, compact 
and reliable computer - at an 
affordable price. 

Canon 

CX-1 

Call In for e demonstration. 

132 8 ymonds Street Auckland 
Phone 790-581. 

Embassy Theatre Building, 
Malorlbanks Straat, 

Wellington. Rhine 850 498 . 

158 Beasley Avenue, Christchurch. . 
Phone BQ 222 


Products 

Sales 

Software . ;■ 
Service ; 
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remedied what it saw as short¬ 
comings in the protective 
routines of Unix. “In ... Unix, 
there is nothing to prevent two 
users from simultaneously 
modifying a file, resulting in 
one user invalidating the 
other’s changes.*’ 

Zilog has also added a text 
editor, useful for word process¬ 
ing, electronic snail and other 
office automation functions. 

Software scheduled for 


some of these interests and 
seems to he pulling in its horns 
a little. But Zilog remains 
under the Exxon Information 
Systems umbrella. 

The local Zilog agent sees the 
System 8000 and the promised 
80,000 not only as a micro 
upgrade and a potential office 
machine, but also as an aid in 
relieving an organisation's 
main computer of program 
development work. 
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release next year will link the 
Z-8000 and potentially ihc 
80,000, into Zi log’s Z-net local 
area network discipline, based 
on the most widely adopted of 
high-speed office network 
standards, Ethernet. 

Zilog’s parent, the Exxon 
Corporation was at one rime 
planning to make it big in office 
automation, and to that end 
picked up a wide variety of sub¬ 
sidiary companies in areas 
ranging from word processing 
to voice recognition. 

It has now begun to shed 


An inexpensive System 8000 
(loc:ii price is around $55,000), 
could be used to develop pro¬ 
gram code, which could then 
be transmitted direct over a 
comimimc.itions link into the 
main machine lor testing, sug¬ 
gested MEC spokesman Doug 
Marker. 

This would relieve the 
pressure on both disc storage 
space and processing capacity, 
which makes production users, 
trying to push through the 
organisation’s day-to-day work, 
curse the program developer. 
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The corn 
revamp 
and updated 
Computer Book 
is the only 
publication which 
gives a comprehensive 
picture of the 
computer scene 
in New Zealand. , ; ' t 

Authoritative articles explore current and controversial 
issues: such as the competitive advantages of data accessing; 
DP opportunities in the South Pacific; phis three articles - 
examining the vital challenge of computer education,. 

The Computer .Suppliers directory provides an invaluable 
guide to all data processing supplier* in the country. . 

. The greatly npanded Computer Uses. Census is 
supplemented with regional and processor iridexes for easy 
information access. Compdnies with compatible systems are . 
easily identified, allowing for co-operative interaction.' At a 
glance, the systems and applications usejd by various industry 
grpups to meet their DP- needs* can tie 1 ascertained td aid 
purchase or upgrading decisions. '■ 1 . . 

To order your copy of The Computer Book 188 J 
simply fill In .and mail the Fourth. Estate subscription 
coupon elsewhere lii thls Usne. '*'• - 
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IBM hardware moves raise long-term questions 


THE latest moves in the IBM 
hardware stakes raise some in¬ 
teresting questions as to the 
American giant's plans for its 
middle-mainframe range and 
its long-term intentions for 
geting out of the 370 bind 
without compromising user 
software investment. 

For the time being, it ap¬ 
pears, the 3081 (H series) 
machines will be concentrating 
on the top end, with a raw pro¬ 
cessing power of 10 million in¬ 
structions per second and 
above — the area where the 
Japanese threat is coming. 

At the lower end of the main¬ 
frame scale — working up to 
about 1.2 mips — is the still 
comparatively novel 4300 (or 
E) series. But in between is that 
gap, which continues to be 
handled by shoring up the four- 
year-old 3033, in its multiplici¬ 
ty of forms. 

The original 3030 series was 


branded a “stop-gap” machine 
since its birth; first the E, then 
the H series, was expected to 
supersede it with a new ar¬ 
chitecture. 

Now we have vague rumours 
of a GL series to come; it seems 
about the right place in the dic¬ 
tionary to fill rhe E - H gap, but 
further details of what to expect 
from the next scries are — as 
always — conspicuously lack¬ 
ing. 

The hopes are always there 
that the latest IBM release will 
be the radical break with 370 
architecture, and now there 
seems hope that with the “Ex¬ 
tended Architecture” it is at 
lasr beginning to ease out of the 
mould. 

The long tradition of a 24-bit 
address for virtual memory 
space has been abandoned in 
favour of the curious 31-bit 
length. 

The thrust of this change is 


directed at the very large user 
at present, and would seem less 
thon relcvant to the local 
market where IBM has not yet 
found a user with sufficient 
processing requirement to take 
on even the initial 3081 design. 

But IBM confidently pre¬ 
dicts a local need lor the 3081 
and for the two billion-plus 
bytes of virtual memory handl¬ 
ed by the Extended Architec¬ 
ture. 

The Extended Architecture 
option is available on either of 
the 3081 machines, and can 
operate in conjunction with 
programs developed for the old 
24-bit 370 architecture. In this 
way customers will not lose 
their large investment in ex¬ 
isting programs. 

User software investment has 
been the major factor tying 
computer manufacturers down 
to their existing architectures 
and perhaps retarding Borne of 


the revolutionary moves they 
would make if given a free 
hand. 

Extended Architecture is 
IBM's first hint of an escape 
from this bond. 

It is interesting to stack up 
the emerging IBM capability to 
handle large storage against the 
move — so far expressed only 
on the small System/38 
machine — to abolish the 
distinction between immediate 
memory and external disc 
storage. 

White a medium-scale in¬ 
stallation would not use two 
billion bytes of inter not 
memory, it might easily use 
that amount of disc. One is 
bound to wonder whether IBM 
is working slowly towards 
"single-level storage” on future 
large machines. 

Both 3081s have had their 
data input/output capabilities 
boosted, by farming them out 
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Hie latest 

Japanese Influence In Microcomputer 
technology. A compact, desk-top 
business computer with High Resolution 
Colour Display AND a built-in printer. 

The BMC IF800 Business Computer. 

4) BMC 

All (he features of other microcomputers, now in 
one cabfoet Plus major additions at no extra costs. 

* Typewriter Keyboard — 10 super function keys. 

* Integrated Printer — Prints text and graphics. _ 

* High Resolution 'RGB' Colour Display. 

* Music Composing and Playback of 

composed tunes. Jml 

* Several Interfacesincluding ROM 
Cartridge and Audio-cassette. 

* Twj Floppy Disc Drives. " 

* light Rsn com muiicaliofl to scraon. ^ 

* Calendar Clock — Legs time ■ J5j34jfik- . f i. f . . 

spent h use. ‘ jjjl 

* Additional Expansion options 
— Storage Discs, printers. 

netwAlng, etc. . 

Kota: A full range ol 
professional business software is 
available, suitable-for haw Zealand 
conditions. 

BMC 

.mitsiiu-UDninjicmi Microprocessor Developments Limited, 

H4 Meritikau fold. GrpNi woods Cora#;, p.Q. Box 29-MJ, Auckland. Rione 685-231. 685-194 



J 
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For further Information, mall this coupon today 

To Micrajiracwior Dowhpmmts limited. 

P.0. Box 29-083, Auckland. 

' ■would ilka firmer kiformitlon ad the BMC IF800 
Bttheis Computer. 
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to a separate microprocessor, 
which manages the routing of 
data through the I/O channels 
between disc and main pro¬ 
cessor. 

Any channel can now com¬ 
municate with either of the two 
processors in the 3081 system, 
rather than being dedicated to 
one. 

The 3880 disc controller, 
responsible for passing data be¬ 
tween disc and main memory, 
has been greatly improved in 
-efficiency with the addition of 
huge "cache” memory 
modules. 

When data is first fetched 
from the disc a large amount of 
adjacent data is fetched at the 
same time into the electronic 
cache memory. 

Subsequent accesses stand a 
chance of finding the data they 
want already in the cache, and 
can retrieve it at electronic 
speed without the mechanical 
delays of fetching it from disc. 

One of the new 3880 models 
is designed explicitly for the 
management of virtual 
memory, and the other for the 
reading and writing of ordinary 
file data. 

The insertion of the cache 
memory goes some way 
towards explaining why there 
was so much empty space in 
the original 3880 cabinets. 

Fast transmission of data be¬ 
tween external storage and im¬ 
mediate memory would be a 
prerequisite for any scheme 
which aimed to treat the two 
types of storage us one. 

It has long been rumoured 
that the 3880 device will even¬ 
tually become a “database pro¬ 
cessor”, allowing the central 
processor to request an item of 
data in direct database com¬ 
mand formal. 

All the work involved in find¬ 
ing the actual location of the 
data item, on disc or in 
memory, will be done by the 


processor in the 3880. A 
similnr direct database mana». 
meni scheme is implemented 
on the System/38. 

IBM personnel as high as 
president John Opel haw 
repeatedly dropped hints that 
certain features of the System 
38 might represent its inten¬ 
tions for the future. 

IBM may not itself have 
decided firmly yet — tlx 
360/67 experiment In virtual 
memory was an exception for a 
long time before IBM finally 
committed itself to virtual 
memory for the 370 series. 

But lengthening of the ad¬ 
dress as the first move away 
from 370 architecture, and the 
speeding of external/internal 
memory transfer, is surely sug¬ 
gestive of a trend of thinking 
within IBM to such a novel 
treatment of storage. 

The new 3081 could be seen 
not so much as a speeding-up of 
the original processor w a 
removal of the brakes. The 
3081 Model K offers 1.3 to 1.4 
times the performance of the 
original 3081, now known as 
the Model D. 

The speed-up has been im¬ 
plemented by combining the 
liigh intrinsic speed of the 
original 3081 with sophisti¬ 
cated process "overlapping" 
procedures already im¬ 
plemented in the 3033. 

For the user of the smallest 
3033 nuxlel, the 3033S, IBM 
Inis produced a free engineering 
change, clnimod to give an 8-10 
per cent performance improve¬ 
ment. Upgrade of the machine 
in larger 3033 models has also 
been eased. 

A minor feature of the an¬ 
nouncements, but one with 
potential lbr distributed pro¬ 
cessing networks, is the ability 
to operate -1300 processors 
from u remote location without 
operator attendance at the 
outlying sire. 


Versatile terminal with 
split-screen capability 
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AWARENESS of the com¬ 
puter terminal as a capable tool 
for business information shows 
in the latest from Data General. 

The Dasher D400 and 450 
models recognise the business 
person’s need to keep several 
“documents” in sight at the 
same time For comparison pur¬ 
poses and to have information 
presented In readily appreci¬ 
able formats, including 
graphics. 

The terminal screens can be 
divided into as many as 24 
separate "windows", with the 
information in each able to be 
independently “scrolled” ver¬ 
tically or horizontally. This 
allows long lines and docu¬ 
ments of many lines to be read 
in the comparatively small win¬ 
dow. 

Width of the screen is the 
normal 80 characters, or 135 
characters In 1 a special : com¬ 
pressed character format; but 
the screen, or any window, can 
accomodate as many as 162 
characters by horizontal scroll¬ 
ing. i ' .... 

.. The potential for ready visual 
Comparison of data on two dif¬ 
ferent reports is . dear; Ori a 
.simpler level, the*‘windowing 1 ’ 
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scheme could be used, for ex¬ 
ample, to hold the headings of a 
long columnar report steady 
while the figures arc scrolled 
upwards. 

A third window could at the 
same time display a “menu , 
allowing, the user to see w® 
other information is avails^ 
for examination and select trie 
appropriate document 
play without losing sight oDF 1 
menu. 

The D400 terminal provide 
not only two character size*, 
but a variety of non-st&ndar 
characters including 
ematical symbols, Greek lette 
and the accented and otberw' 
unique letters of other Eu 

pean alphabets. A line-jaw^ : ■ 

capability is also available. 

With the 450. DG 
' graphics to the repertoire* - 
that charts and g* 8 !?* 1 * r 

displayed in some windows wr . 

ready appreciation of . 

and distributions; ;. ■, . 

• The user can creatq frequej-• 
ly needed special symbols ug* 

■ 'the graphics’option, and sW 1 ?- , 
them in the host.computer-. •;; 

1 These’ special; characters. " ^ 
diagrams, can ,be dpwn-lCMgca 
- into the local .terminaf meW ^ , 
:. as needed; 10£4 «> r , ! 

: £' -The 450 aW-supports .^ *. 
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PRIME Computer has served 
notice of an intended move into 
the office automation area with 
s word processing package, 
already in use by at least two 
large New Zealand organisa¬ 
tions. 

Prime spokesmen say the 
company regards word process¬ 
ing as "an integral part of in¬ 
formation processing”, with 
files usable for cither straight 
document preparation or such 
“records processing" tasks as 
preparing bulk mailing. 

The word processing soft¬ 


ware also uses standard Prime 
terminals rather than a 
specialised WP model; the 
Prime terminal lias several 
uiilabcllcd function keys and it 
is only necessary to slip n word 
processing template over the 
keyboard to name the functions 
allocated to these keys by the 
software. 

Otherwise, the package is ex¬ 
tensively menu-driven, allow¬ 
ing the user to select among 
several options, simply by 
entering the number of the ap¬ 
propriate entry on the list. 


There will be far more to 
come in the full office automa¬ 
tion development, including 
electronic mail and filing 
systems and the ability m main¬ 
tain an electronic appointments 
diary. A special-purpose ter¬ 
minal with more function keys 
will be part of the system. 

Prime acquires most of its ap¬ 
plications software, including 
the word processing package, 
from outside suppliers, but of¬ 
fice automation is a Prime 
development. 

Office automation is scliedul- 


The 8600 . . . interface Into 
office network 


Datapoint 

strengthens 

range 


DATAPOINT, the United 
States-based company which 
has assumed a strong position 
in supply of future distributed 
systems to the Government 
(NBR, August 24) has further 
strengthened its range of net¬ 
working products with a butch 
of new products. 

As pari of a new-model small 
computer, the 8600, the com¬ 
pany has introduced what it 
claims as the firsi micro¬ 
processor chip specifically 
designed to interface to a local 
office network. 

Datapoint has devised a RIM 
(Resource Interface Module) 
chip, within the cabinet, and 
this provides all the electronics 
for the interlace to its Attached 
Resource Computer local net¬ 
work. This function was pre¬ 
viously performed by a separate 
shoebox-sized device. 

Inclusion of the chip In the 
cabinet clearly makes network 
connection easier for the office 
user. This, and the "ergo¬ 
nomic” design claimed for the 
new computer and its accompa¬ 
nying workstation terminal 
show Datapoint strengthening 
its approach to the office 
automation market. 

Ironically, its ARC network¬ 
ing discipline could be said to 
he the first of the Local Area 
Networks (small networks in¬ 
tended to be confined to a suite 
of offices or a few adjacent 
buildings). 

At the time of its release, in 
1977, ARC was seen as rele¬ 
vant to the general "data pro¬ 
cessing" environment, but 
«nce then, the purveyors of 
local area networks have almost 
exclusively had their eye on the 
automated office”. 

The 8600 and accompanying 
8200 terminal have an unusual 
amber-coloured screen, reckon¬ 
ed more restful on the eyes than 
the normal green. 

The keyboards are low-pro- 
Me — many have been found to 
be too high for the optimum 
horizontal arm position, with- 
°ut specially-built furniture. 
Under Datapoint's new RMS 
peratuig system, the company 
•alms, the 8600 will be able to 
Process office automation fime- 
ions, data entry and program¬ 
ming concurrently, through at- 
|^W terminals like 

At the same time, Datapoint 
naa released a 20-mJIlipn-byte ., 
rjfkd cartridge disc unit, with 
poutlt cartridge tape allowing ■ 
data to be archived to 
““‘Sneric tape. The'8600‘will 
« ?£° rt Primary end extension - 

SPjW: type* giving up to 
100 Mbytes total storage.' . , : r 


cd for formal release early next 
year. 

Prime is also soon to venture 
into the competitive manu¬ 
facturing field, with software 
known simply as the Integrated 
Manufacturing and Accounting 
Package, also from an 
American source. 

Prime is well set to move into 
integrated design and manu¬ 
facture, having already a 
British-devchipcd computer- 
aided design package, Medusa, 
in its repertoire. 
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Take 270 Computer print-out pages and put them on one, single, postcard-size 
'Microfiche.* 

Take 270 Microfiche and put them in one, A-4 sized 'fiche file/ 
That's 72,900 large pages of print reduced to an area smaller • 
than a small briefcase! 1 

Magnify the information stored in those fiche on a Microfile 
reader and you've got a Microfile Office System — exactly like 300 
other New Zeal ana companies and Government agencies! 

Microfile offers a highly impressive range of readers, reader 
printers and other office system equipment. 

For further detailed information on Microfile and how we can 
help your business save time, space and money, send us the 
coupon on this page. 

We'll send you all the Information you'll need — in a booklet 
smaller than a small briefcase! 


Fiche file for storing Microfiche. Micro file 
Reader for reading them. . 
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NZR updates exportable wagon monitor system Timely study of women’s role (or lack of it) in DP 


NEW Zealand Railways is em¬ 
barking on a major update for 
its transport monitoring 
system, a task almost equal to 
the work involved in originally 
devising the software, said 
NZR spokesman John Wood. 

TMS, which currently keeps 
track of locomotives, wagons 
and freight consignments all 
over (he country, is the subject 
of a recently-launched export 
effort in collaboration with 
local software house Progeni 
[NBR, November 2). 

The planned enhancements, 
directed at making the product 
more of a ,, ^l^^agemem ,, 
rather than simply n "monitor¬ 
ing' 1 tool, will obviously in¬ 
crease its export potential. 

Railways would not, 
however, want to rush into ex¬ 
porting the enhanced version 
until it had been well tried, like 
the original implementation. 


said assistant general manager 
Euan McQueen. 

In its present form, the 
system allows information on 
trains or individual wagons to 
be retrieved on-line through 
40-odd display terminals coun¬ 
trywide, as well as over 200 
telex machines at Railways 
sites. 

A "train list", for example, 
lists all the wagons and the 
locomotive making up the 
train, each with its weight and 
the kind of goods carried. As 
one of the first enhancements, 
the consignee of each load of 
goods will also be listed. Total 
weight and length of the train is 
also given. 

Derails of an individual 
wagon’s status can also be re¬ 
trieved, indicating its location 
— whether on a train or sta¬ 
tionary — and its status, such os 
waiting for unloading, unload¬ 


ed and available, under repair, 
etc. 

The system docs not aim to 
be fully ‘‘real-time", said 
Wood; information depends on 
commuicatiou from individual 
stations to one of Railways 
seven data input centres, at 
Auckland, Wellington, Christ¬ 
church, Dunedin, Hamilton, 
Napier and Wanganui. 

It can claim to represent the 
status of a train or wagon only 
to within the last half hour; but 
this is normally ample for 
Railways and customer pur¬ 
poses. 

The planned extensions will 
add several functions to help 
Railways give better service to 
the freight customer and make 
even better use of its rolling 
stock. 

EfTorts will be made, for ex¬ 
ample, to notify the customer 
of arrival of wagons well in ad¬ 
vance, so they can be unloaded 


and put back into service with a 
minimum of delay. 

Other extensions will seek to 
optimise the movement of 
wagons, so that as often as 
possible the right type of 
wagon will be available locally 
when needed. 

This experiment will be tried 
initially with guards' vans, 
these being among the most ex¬ 
pensive items of rolling stock. 

Monitoring of the running 
distance of a wagon to date 
would help the workshops 
judge when it was due for 
preventive maintenance. 

Component failures could be 
tracked and bad components 
identified so as to reduce failure 
rates. A similar maintenance 
and a fuel consumption exer¬ 
cise is planned for Road Ser¬ 
vices vehicles. 

McQueen sees great oppor¬ 
tunity for export of the present 
TMS system, particularly to 
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Australia and the United 
States, where Progeni already 
has oftlces. From the United 
States, the export clTort could 
logically move into Latin 
American countries. 

South-enst Asia, will also pro¬ 
vide a logical market. 

The World Bank is backing a 
scheme aimed specifically at 
financing developing countries 
to build their own railway 
systems, and this dearly 
presents more chances for 
TMS sales. 

TMS is suitable for rnilwny 
systems of the same scale as 
NZR, but this docs not limit its 
market to small countries, Mc¬ 
Queen pointed out. 

The vast United States 
railway network is built up of 
many substantially indepen¬ 
dent systems, and certain of 
these — the so-called Class 2 
systems — would be a similar 
size to. the New Zealand net¬ 
work. 


Whde larger railways 
were exporting their ttl E 

management program,, 

appeared to be nothing el« in 
tlie market of the TMS salt 

The system will clearly n«d 
some "tailoring" f or difTerem 
railway systems, and this wiU 
1x1 a M Pr °g«™ task, wiU, 
naturally, support from 
Railways knowledge. 

TMS is a basic theme on 
whicii we will ploy variation, “ 
said McQueen. This, he said 
was the kind or export effort 
ideal for New Zealand: 
(adorable items rather than 
long runs of stondard product!. 
"We’ll never be a General 
Motors." 

There have been do firm 
orders for TMS fromoverst* 
yet, lie said. As for prospects, 
"any export of a service in¬ 
volves a combination of pros¬ 
pects and faith, but I couldn't 
say what the proportions areat 
the moment," said McQueen. 
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Universities move up 
to IBM mainframes 


TODAY sees the official hand¬ 
over of Auckland University 
and Victoria University of 
Wellington’s new IBM main¬ 
frame computers. 

The 4341 machines in both 
cases succeed Burroughs 6700s 
and are part of a general 
replacement of equipment for 
New Zealand’s seven univer¬ 
sities (NBR, February 2). 

The IBM processor at Vic¬ 
toria has been "effectively 
available" since last week, said 
computer centre manager Col¬ 
in Boswell. The transition had 
been smooth, lie added, and "I 
can only speak favourably of 
the support that IBM gave us." 

Space would not allow the 
two machines to be accom¬ 
modated at once, so the transi¬ 
tion involved dismembering 
and taking out the Burroughs 
before the IBM engineers 
could begin to install the 
replacement machine. 

Even with this factor and a 
long weekend in the middle of 
the process, "we were without 
computing power for less than 
a week," said Boswell. 

The only snag stemmed from 
the university's decision to use 
the latest "swept-up" version 
of IBM’s Virtual Memory 
operating system, VM/SP. 

For most 4300 environments, 
IBM has a software aid, the 
Systems Installation Produc¬ 
tivity Option, to esse the task of 
building up the software on a 
new processor. 

Unfortunately, IBM does not 
yet have such an aid for the 
VM/SP environment, and one 
had to be built, working from 
the Sipo for the previous ver¬ 
sion of VM. 

The 4341 will essentially take 
over the work of the Bur¬ 
roughs, chiefly in research 
work, but will supply more on¬ 
line facilities, working through 
two IBM Series/1 processors as 
communications “front-end" 
machines. 

Some of the components of 
die old machine Lhave been 
returned to Burroughs, while 
others Will be supplied to ail. 
Australian organisation which . 
prefers to/do its • oyrn ; 
maintenance on'its Burroughs 
equipment. ‘ 

But Some parts! of the Bur -' t 
roughs,’after suitable mbdiflea-' 
mP 0 ; by the universiW’i eleo-j. 
Monies department, WiU end up - 
ui an tytUtic role, as .part/of 
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by Robyn Hunt 

DISCRIMINATION in career 
opportunities for women still 
exists in some fields. Few 
would deny such nn assertion. 
Many people would assume 
that because computing is a 
relatively new industry 
discrimination docs not exist. 

But a recent British publica¬ 
tion studies the position of 
women in the computer in¬ 
dustry in Britain with some 
consideration of the United 
States and Europe, and Finds 
that, while there may be less 
discrimination than in some 
fields, it still does exist. 

Women In Computing, by G 
L Simons (110pp $17.50) 
published by NCC Publica¬ 
tions this year, claims that 
women are still employed in 
mainly low paid DP work, and 
represent only a tiny propor¬ 
tion of niunugcriul staff in com¬ 
panies and other organisations. 

It even suggests Unit the 
relative position of women umy 
be worsening, so there is no 
room for complacency in the 
progression towards equality. 

The book provides figures 
throughout to support these 
claims, and although the 
figures are not directly ap¬ 
plicable to the New Zealand 
situation, .there is plenty of 
material there to stimulate 
discussion, such stimulation 
being one of the stilted aims of 
the book. 

In the introduction the 
author suggests that ll'iu/iivi 7/t 


Computing aims to encourage a 
search for constructive policies 
on the part of managers, 
employers, politicians and 
othcrB. 

He bases his claims for 
equality on the moral ground of 
justice, but equally on the com¬ 
mon sense economic value of 
not neglecting half the human 
resources of the world. 

The book is dearly set out, 
without excessive use of jargon, 
nnd covers a wide range of 
topics. The first section pro¬ 
vides a background, discussing 
employment, pay, job oppor¬ 
tunities and media attitudes, 
among other aspects. 

The second section deals 
with equality and discrimina¬ 
tion, covering stereotyping, 
legislation, discriminatory 
trends nnd patterns, and a 
discussion of particular occupa¬ 
tions. 

Other sections look ut women 
in management, discussing at¬ 
titudes m, -,md advancement, of 
woiik-ii; the oUiic environ¬ 
ment; itklmlmg deskilling and 
health, mid a scclimi un 
freelance mul home-based 
work, surveying companies 
which offer such work. 

A final section discusses 
possibilities for change in the 
future. This is followed by a 
number of case studies of 
women in the industry, a com¬ 
prehensive bibliography, and n 
number nf black and white 
plates. 

The tone throughout is that 
of common sense and reason. 


Problems within the industry 
arc discussed with women who 
do actually work there, so it is 
not merely an academic exer¬ 
cise, and although some 
feminist readers may And the 
attitudes of some of the "Queen 
Bees" irritating, these women 
do provide important and 
positive role models. 

The position of women in the 
computing industry is looked at 
in relation to their position in 
the wider society, and 
stereotyping nnd discrimina¬ 
tion arc seen in the same light. 

Underlying causes and at¬ 
titudes are analysed, and the 
place of women in the industry 
is discussed, from the few suc¬ 
cessful women at the lop of the 
tree, to the sweatshop manufac¬ 
ture of silicon chips by women 
in the Third World. 

Many potential readers may 
fed that (lie whole area of de¬ 
skilling, automation, the health 
hazards faced by those using 
VDUs, anil the "spectre" of 
home-based terminals have all 
been done to death. 

Hut they are still important 
issues, which ate well 
presented. 

No one could accuse Simons 
of scare-mongeiing. lie is not a 
prophet of gloom, doom and 
disaster. On the contrary lie 
takes a positive look at the con¬ 
tributions women have already 
made in the field. 

After all, he points out, thC 
world's litst computer pro¬ 
grammer was a woman, Onm- 
tess Ada Lovelace. 


New power tor Victoria . • 
IBMs move in 

Victoria's electronic mu»i f 
studio. 

Auckland University’s 
has been installed for rather 
longer than Victoria’s, but 11 
has been able to keep its 
roughs running concurrently) 
so the changeover would be 
traumatic, said Dr John Whi 16 - 

The main problem with com¬ 
missioning any coro P ut 'r 
system for n large number o 
users, he said, is to set up 
“housekeeping" software 
control such aspects . 

ment of user access 
time accounting. NotanWr* 
software was provided by 
manufacturer. . 

Auckland hopes to 
Burroughs machine rutm^g 
until March before cutting 0VfI 
to the IBM completely- 
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organ in the R° l - 
Travelodge has a keen **** 
humour — or maybe It was i 0 * 1 
coincidence. . ., . * ’j- 

The: opening 
first evening meal of 
users' copference summeo^ 

the fceUngs of every comPg; 
user Nobody, know* ^ . 
bkl've Sm. . . 1 _> f V 

It’s:> pitV;tbere^^ 
Rotonita Robeson. b^W 

In with the words, t j ' 
.puter pepp^ mig^ h*^; ^' 
0,1, - wpn JIM)!? ?*£• 
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He traces the fascinating 
story of early computing in (he 
United States, when women 
became programmers almost 
by accident during World War 
II, because ii was thought such 
duties were “mere clerical 
detail". 

After the war it was quickly 
seen that programming was 
"creative and challenging 
work”, and just as quickly 
redefined ns men’s work. 
Women gradually dropped out 
of the field they had helped 
found. 

Opium Grace Murray Hop¬ 
per is one woman who is a 
pioneer in computing, moving 
from the academic sphere to 
the United States Navy in 
1943, where she encountered 
her first computer. 

She is one of the top people 
in the industry today, ironically 
enough winning the Data Frn- 
ivsMllg Management Associa¬ 
tion "Mstn tif the Year" award 
in 1969. 

And there are other pioneer¬ 
ing dibits. F Intermitiun.il is 
■me of the companies founded 
by a woman to help women at 
home to work on u freelance 
basis. The company provides 
consultancy, analysis, program¬ 
ming, ami relevant managerial 
advice in a wide range nf 
clients. 

While the study is wide rang¬ 
ing, there are some limits. The 
problems nf women in the third 
world countries are not discuss¬ 
ed, and Simons deliberately 
avoids consideration n| child¬ 



care provision for working 
women, preferring to look at 
pro vailing social mid ind list rial 
circumstances. 

Yet, in his suggest ions for 
improving tin* situation of 
women in the industry iu the 
future, such considerations 
could have been included. 

IP'ii/fii'M In Computing does 
not provide any specific solu¬ 
tions to the problems of ine¬ 
quality and discriminations It 
makes some general sugges¬ 
tions on education, legislation, 
ami company policies on the 
employment and promotion of 
women. 

Wit at it dues is to outline the 
problems fairly mul reasonably, 
where some may nut have ex¬ 


pected them in a young in¬ 
dustry. 

The book does not delve too 
deeply into underlying social 
issues, but it does recognise 
their existence. It does not pro¬ 
vide a hiueprint for the future 
hut a picture uf the present. 

As such it should be valuable 
to the New Zealand industry, 
where it seems liltle work of 
this nature lias been done. 

judging by the numbers of 
women nt the levels of the 
Computer Society national 
council, and the consultative 
committee on computers and 
ed near ion, computed with the 
number iu the lower paid ranks 
of the l'il* industt y, perhaps it 
is lime sinh a study was under¬ 
taken here. 
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to be part of buying a 
wordprocessor make the whole 
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choice simple. 

Her unbiased knowledge of 
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clarify your word processing 
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big miracle’: are rumours 


by Ian Hargreaves 
of the Financial Times 

IT was a scene many did not 
expect to witness: the launch of 
Chrysler’s 1982 cars and 
trucks. 

But the scene was real. In the 
Arlington Heights Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, there was a 
room full of Chrysler cars. 
There were sports cars, mini¬ 
cars, family sedans, small 
trucks, bigger trucks, vans, fan¬ 
cy limousines and even a con¬ 
vertible: 21 car models in all. 

Among the beaming PR 
men, Mark Twain was much in 
fashion. “Reports of our death 
were greatly exaggerated," rhcy 
were saying. 

Lee lacocca, Chrysler’s choir- 
man, squinting into the TV 
lights for the hundredth time 
this year, was getting 
simultaneously naval and 
biblical in the excitement. 


"That massive kecl-lmuLing is 
now over. The trip through the 
valley of the shadow of death is 
behind us. We’re a new com¬ 
pany. We've delivered on our 
promises to the United States 
Congress and the American 
people.” And so on. 

Chrysler, lacocca says, has 
the most modern plants in the 
world; its vehicles lead Detroit 
in fuel economy; it has the 
lowest prices and the fastest 
growing market share. 
Chrysler is even signing up 
new dealers and, in the middle 
of "the worst automotive reces¬ 
sion in 50 years,” the company 
has turned in a slim second 
quarter profit, it9 first quarterly 
surplus for more than two 
years. 

Those whose names have ap¬ 
peared beneath headlines like 
"why $400 million may not 
resurrect Chrysler” are being 
made to squirm; but although 


The beleaguered US motor group has just launched its 1982 
range, but while Chrysler tries to huBtle the impression that it has 
survived, and is even bouncing back, the weakness of its balance 
sheet casts doubt on its ability to compete long-term in the big¬ 
gest auto market in tha world. 


this squirming may be 
premature, there is still much 
in Chrysler’s achievement 
worthy of acknowledgment. 

Perhaps no one other titan 
lacocca could, in the first place, 
have pulled off the mixture of 
sheer hustle and appeal to the 
self-interest of the politicians 
that was necessary to get $1.5 
billion in loan guarantees out of 
Congress, pay cuts out of 
workers and a massive debt 
write-off front its banks. 

Even more remarkable is the 
way Chrysler's top manage¬ 
ment has been able, through 
two long and distracting 
political dogfights, to keep its 
eye on the real target and 


secure genuine improvements 
in quality, product range and 
market share. 

In the fust eight months of 
this year, Chrysler secured 10 
per cent of the US car market 
(compared with 8.6 per cent in 
the corresponding period of 
1980), helped by imports from 
Mitsubishi of Japan, which 
bear Chrysler’s name and are 
sold through Chrysler dealers. 

This gain was at the expense 
of General Motors (down from 
45.4 to 44 per cent) and to 
sonic extent from Ford (down 
from 16.2 to 16 per cent) and 
Volkswagen of America (down 
from 2.1 per cent to 1.8 per 
cent). 
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system. We'll maintain it, and our back up 


service will include the design of 
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necessary. As you grow, so may your 
security requirements; Philips will see 
you’re covered every step of the way. 

Philips Security Systems. Technology 
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Chrysler’s famous K-cars, on 
which so much depended when 
they were launched on to a 
shaky market last autumn, have 
been a success. This ycBr, 
about 410,000 have been sold, 
compared with Ford, which 
through lack of capacity, sold 
only 340,000 of its Escort-Lynx 
“world cars". 

As for product range, 
Chrysler’s 1982 linc-up is an 
act of military bluffing worthy 
of the confederate Civil War 
hero General Robert E Lee. 
Beneath all those shiny bodies 
lie two basic motor cars: the 
four-year-old Omni-Horizon 
(which was modelled on 
Volkswagen's Rabbit/Golt) and 
the K-car, supplemented only 
by Mitsubishi and the residue 
of old gas-guzzler frames which 
Chrysler is busily trying to 
work out of its repertoire. 

It is easy to knock this as a 
resort of old-fashioned Detroit 
nameplate and engine switch¬ 
ing, but the line-up is at the 
very least an act of considerable 
resourcefulness on the basis of 
very limited means. The pro¬ 
duction of the convertible, for 
example, has been achieved in 
little over a year from the date 
of its original conception. Ford 
had the same concept at the 
same time, but the car is no¬ 
where in sight. 

On the financial front, 
Chrysler has just about kepi its 
balance under the guidance of 
Gerald Greetiwald, aged 4(», 
who joined Chrysler from Ford 
in 1979. "We have learned to 
run a big car company without 
all the financial cushion you 
would normally have,” he says. 

This has been achieved by 
keeping a choker-tight hold on 
cash flow, a policy which in 
turn demands that the com¬ 
pany maintain a certain selling 
rate lor its products, even if 
that menus cutting prices to 
loss-muking levels, and con¬ 
stantly fine tuning expenditure, 
even if that means holding up 
capital programmes. 

Three times in the past year 
Chrysler has led the industry 
into huge price rebating pro¬ 
grammes and recently lacocca 
announced the most dramatic 
deal yet — the decision in 
freeze prices on a third of 
Chrysler’s 1982 range, thus 
wiping out a 7.7 per cent price 
increase announced earlier. 

This may sound simple, but 
in a $10 billion a year corpora¬ 
tion, even the art of knowing 
whay you are spending on a 
day-to-day basis is complex. 

It goes without saying, 
however, that Chrysler still has 
an awful long way to go. "We 
have performed our little 
mirpcle; now comes the big 
one,” says lacocca, never at a 
loss for a succinct phrase. 

For a start, Chrysler is still 
losing money. It became over¬ 
confident and produced more 
cars in the second quarter than 
it could sell even at rebated 
prices; as a result it will make a 
bigger loss than forecast in the 
third quarter just ended. For 
the year, Chrysler has set a loss 
target of $253 million, but it 
will be bard put to hit this 
target. 

The policy of moving cars at 
almost any price is obviously 
one which can last only so long, 
given that Chrysler has zero, 
equity and no borrowing 
power. At the ertd of June, the 
company bad ,$2.4 billion-of 
debt and it is pledged to start 
paying back $1.2 billion of 
government-guaranteed. loans 
In 1984. By Mikrch next year,, 
Chrysler will have paid off (at 
the concessionary rate of 30 
cents to the dollar) its remain¬ 
ing $3^0 million of.bank'.debt,'. 


The company also has a 
mounting pensions problem 
Chrysler’s unfunded liabilities 
to its workforce and a- I 
workforce amount to more than j 
$1.4 billion and it recently per- 
suaded the authorities and 
trade union to defer paymeni of 
a further $260 million. I 

In short, Chrysler is still well 
and truly on the rocks. It can 
only be re-lloated by a rising 
tide of car sales across the in- ! 
dusiry and that can probably i 
only happen when interest ! 
rales come down and the US 
economy returns to greater I 
stability. 

In the model year just ended 
Detroit nnd its rival foreign '= 
manufacturers (the latter ac- i 
counting for a quarter of the [ 
market) sold 9.1 million cars i 
and 2.4 million trucks, j 
Chrysler says it needs to sell ‘ 
1.2 million units a yeano make I 
sustained profits and it thinksii 1 
is capable of holding 10 per ! 
cent of the market with its 
domestic products. 

Thai means Chrysler needs a 
car nnd truck market in 1982 or 
at least 12.5 million units, 
which is 1 million units more 
than 1981 or I960, but way 
below the 15.5 million units or 
the market’s peak in 197). 
Ford and American Motors are 
predicting industry sales of 1) 
million units next year, but 
they know they could well be 
wioiig if interest rates stay 
high. 

If i he industry remains in the 
dnlilitiins, catly next year 
Chrysler will have to start 
thinking :thonl selling oft 
something. The candidates are 
Cliryslci Mexico, which ii 
profitable, an electronics sub¬ 
sidiary in Alabama nr 
Chrysler's defence business, 
which makes tanks. 

The company is also still try¬ 
ing io sell half of Chrysler 
Financial, its dealer and 
customer finance -arm which 
could provide someone with a 
useful base for developing a 
i iitisriliter finance business. Cut 
sn far, buyers have been put oil 
both by the overall financial 
condition of Chrysler and by 
the fact that Chrysler Finan¬ 
cial, in support of the part"' 
company, is still . lend,n * 
money to customers in stBies 
where it is illegal to charge a 

market rate of interest. 

In Arkansas, for example, tw 
legal limit for car loans » w 
[*r cenl. Chrysler Fta"® 1 * 
current average cost fhe 
18 per cent. "We have ib» 
problems in 40 out « 
states,” says Greenwald. 

Chrysler also has to go 
carrying a huge J-gJ 
burden, costing it t* 0 * 

$300 million a y*» e ^ 
though the Government 
programme has at least gJ ^ 

stability by fixing ia g 

constant level (the ave ag 
bargain 13 to 14 per SJiwffl 

lacocca thinks the 
be the best in the industry 
history as pent-up demand 

released by stable petmlpg; 

foiling interest rates ^ 
tlon and a stronger ecoM* 
"The trick now m to twK ! Jim 

you don’t die before you get t® 

that period," he says. ' 

Chrysler is pef ilousl y* j„ 
of hfe-support systems, **£ 
•addition to asset-sales, i { 
have a couple. Ope i* t . 

change in the. tax tag' . 

will enable loss making 
therefore nori-taxed C< ®?P int' 1 
to sell their capital . 

•io- a profitable cpiyomg 

which'can then bank the 
* ment tax credits and 
back minus a fee t( J , th * jJvjg, 
principal.- GJWW^jSJj ■! 
just signing jhe first. ; ; 
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this will save Chrysler $400 
million to $500 million in cash 
in the next |l»ur m five years. 

Even iimre important arc 
Chrysler's concessions from 
the United Autoworkers’ 
Union, worth more than $1 
billion, or $3 an lautr on the 
basic labour rale; nr, according 
to Ford, $2O0 a car. Under 
pressure from Ford and C,M. 
the UAW now says its goal is 
gradually to take Chrysler back 
to industry pay norms. 

Then there is Chrysler's $1.7 
billion tax loss carryforward, a 
relic from the $3 billion in 
losses Chrysler managed to ac¬ 
cumulate between 1978 and 
1980. Thai means Chrysler 
will not pay any taxes lor a hmg 
time tu come. It also means that 
any company which takes over 
Chrysler would have some han¬ 
dy tax offsets. 

A merger, or some form of 


joint operating programme, re¬ 
mains Chrysler’s best hope of 
surviving intact in the long 
term because the company’s 
anaemic balance sheet will 
simply not permit it to make 
tlte capital spending program¬ 
mes necessary to plan for tlte 
199Q«, 

It dues nut have any diesel 
engine capacity ;il a time when 
the diesel-engined car is the 
fastest growing segment uf the 
market. That is why Chrysler 
plans to buy diesel engines 
from Peugeot■Citroen. 

Phis year, Chrysler will 
spend $497 million oil capital 
programmes, compared with 
$2.5 billion at Ford nnd $8 
billion at General Motors. 

"They just aren't able to 
keep up with Lite game," says 
Philip Caldwell, the Ford 
chairman, whose board has 
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already turned down an invita¬ 
tion to take Chrysler under its 
wing. 

This shortage of capital could 
be especially crucial in the 
truck sector, where Chrysler's 
market share, even including 
its Mitsubishi, was down from 


12.9 per cent to 9.9 per cent in 
the first eight months of this 
year and where it badly needs 
completely new products rather 
than nameplate switches and 
restyled interims. 

Caldwell also thinks that 
Chrysler’s car products ure 


unattractive, both in terms of 
technology and styling, lacking 
the aerodynamic appearance 
and lour wheel independent 
suspension of the Escort-I .ynx, 
l'or example. "The K-car is the 
lust burp of rite 197 Os," he says 
scon i fully. 


lacocca says Thai Peugeot and 
Mitsubishi, in each of which 
Chryslei has a 15 per cciu 
5 take, remain the likeliest bets 
for a ilea 1. The timing? "Ilu- 
iween 1985 and 1960," he says, 
“afier we've had a couple of 
black quarters.” 

Certainly, for example, that 
would be an honourable out¬ 
come for the Chrysler chair¬ 
man, although it remains one 
fraught with difficulties. It 
would almost certainly mean 
that the US Government would 
have to write i»lf the $1.2 
billion in debt. This could he 
very sensitive politically if the 
buyer turns out ro be from 
overseas. 

But lacocca is certainly right 
nhnm one thing. Chrysler's 
most attractive asset to any pur¬ 
chaser is its share of the biggest 
auto market in the world. Thai 
is being tie fended at all costs. 



What you don't know about car leasing 
could be costing you money. 

Don't stick your head in the sand. 

Get the facts about leasing now. It's all very simple. 

You select the car you want and use it as your own, exactly 
as if you had purchased it. The difference is that you 
conserve capital, control cashflow, minimise tax payments 
and profit on the deal. It's as simple as that. 

If you're self-employed it could pay to find out more about 

Broadlands car leasing. 

Talk to the Manager of 
your Broadlands Centre. 
Naturally, you'll be under 
no obligation. 


















